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CALIFORNIA SKIES 
By CLARENCE THOMAS URMY 


California skies ! 

Balm for the eyes! 

Where orange groves or redwoods rise; 
By Shasta’s snow, Diego’s sand 

Or old Diablo’s dream-set land; 

By San Francisco Bay so blue, 

Or down some cypress avenue 

Near Monterey; by lake Sierra-rimmed 
Or yet afar in valleys vineyard-trimmed; 
On plain where Ceres waves her wand, 
Or where Pomona fond 

And all her train in foothill orchards drowse 
Under low-bending boughs--- 

Look up! 

And from the turquoise cup 

Drain dreams and rest ! 

Ah, none so blest 

As one who, weary of life’s endless quest, 
In this fair meadow poppy-pillowed lies 
Day-dreaming, ‘neath these California skies--- 
Balm for the eyes! 
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Own Your Own Home Next 
Christmas and Celebrate Right! 


Start Buying Your Family a Present Now That Will Stand as a Monument to Your 
intelligence and Your Foresight—a Gift That Will Create More Happiness Than All 
Others Combined—the Foundation of a Home at 


WEST ADAMS PARK 


“THE SUBDIVISION SUPERB” 


In the shadow of West Adams Heights, where the features you are determined to have when 
stand some of the city’s most stately mansions— YOU build, you haven’t seen WEST ADAMS 
homes worth $40,000 and up—is WEST ADAMS PARK. 
PARK, the ideal site for the home of the man of Jump into your auto or climb aboard a West 
moderate means. Adams “Through” car and take a delightful ride 
To be able to buy a lot for $850 to $1150 in this out through the West Adams district to our sub- 
highly favored Veniceward section is one of the division. Get off at Twenty-third avenue, where 
reasons standing back of the phenomenal success our Tract Agent will meet you and escort you 
of WEST ADAMS PARK. Shrewd investors came, about the tract. He will show you some of the 
saw and believed in its future and homeseekers most charming little homes you ever saw and ex- 
went into ecstacy over its entrancing beauties. plain to you some of the advantages of living at 
No more magnificent view is afforded anywhere WEST ADAMS PARK. Do it TODAY! 
in the Southland than at WEST ADAMS PARK, 
where 200 miles of unobstructed mountain range 
rise majestically to the south, the north and the 
west. 
Situated just west of the city limits, with 5-cent 
carfare, gas, electricity, telephones, paved streets, 
growing shade trees, wide parkings, and a real 

~-gsewer system, residents of this delightful i en- 
joy all the advantages of metropolitan life, but are : : 
FREE FROM CITY TAXES. ees eelalba 


— Practically three-fourths of the entire ninety acres day, telephone or 
of lots has been sold and many handsome homes call at our offiese 
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MAUDLIN SENTIMENTALITY GETS BUSY 
F COURSE, it was too much to expect that a 
murderer, caught red-handed as it were, and 

with his crime so clearly established that denial was 
useless, could be arraigned and sentenced without the 
customary delays that have made the criminal courts a 
byword and a joke among malefactors. When Fariss, 
aliag Bostick, self-confessed train robber, and mur- 
derer of Montague, p-eaded guilty in the Los An- 
geles courts Saturday and was sentenced to be hung 
within ninety days, the public gasped with satisfac- 
tion—the procedure was so wholesomely unusual. No 
high priced lawyer was on hand to plead for post- 
ponement of trial, to obstruct the course of justice. 
The guilt of the prisoner was admitted, the charge 
fully substantiated and the law was vindicated forth- 
with. 

Now comes the father of the murderer in an en- 
deavor to have the case reopened on an absurd tech- 
nicality that in nowise affects the main issue, an al- 
leged error in the legal procedure by which it is 
hoped the condemned man may be brought into court 
again, this time to plead not guilty, in an effort to 
have his sentence reduced to imprisonment for life. 
There is no claim made that the acknowledged slayer 
of Montague is innocent of the crime charged. Not 
at all; the “due process” of law was deficient in thai 
a “t” was not crossed or else a comma was made to 
appear as a semi-colon and so placed the life of the 
prisoner in unwarranted jeopardy, to his great ang- 
uish of mind. 

Let us examine the plea of the poor father for 
whose mental distress we have every consideration. 
He wants the life of his wayward son spared so that 
the mother may not die of grief. It is patent that the 
long criminal record of the prisoner entitles him to 
no leniency, hence the effort to arouse sympathy for 
the mother. It is a natural course to take, but the 
law is not administered in that way. The first con- 
sideration is for the protection of society. It is not 
vengeance that is sought, but the enforcement of a 
law wl.cse mandate promptly and implicitly obeyed, 
is calculated to strike terror into the hearts of evil- 
doers and restrain homicidal tendencies. If the cold 
blooded crime of Fariss were condoned, to the ex- 
tent of mitigating the just sentence imposed by the 
trial judge, it were uscless to expect to reduce the 
percentage of murders in California whose list has 
been of alarming proportions of late years. 

What shall be said of the maudlin sentimentality 
that finds expression in letters to a newspaper deplor- 
ing the promptness of the trial and swift justice ac- 
corded. “Thirsters for blood” is the way the officers 
of the law are characterized and the murderer is al- 
Inded to as “poor fellow” and “unfortunate,” presum- 
ably, the latter in that he was caught. “Unseemly 
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haste’ forthsooth, because having pleaded guilty the 
prisoner was at once arraigned and sentence pro- 
nounced. We quote: “Perhaps, indeed, the explosion 
of the gun resulting in Mr. Montague’s death was not 
intentionally produced by that grief-stricken young 
man now sobbing his heart out in jail!” Br-r-r! 
When the witnesses of the murder have testified that 
Fariss shot twice and as his victim lay gasping in 
death coolly remarked, “I guess one of them got 
him.” Yet this is the “poor fellow” who has always 
been a “strangely sensitive, sympathetic boy.” 

Judge Craig has done his duty in imposing capital 
punishment on the brutal murderer in whose act not 
an extenuating circumstance can be discerned. If 
the convicted man were allowed to come into court 
and plead anew, because of an alleged error in the 
proceedings, justice would receive a jolt that would 
be as a menace to the sccial order for years to come. 
Murders are all too common and the reason therefor 
is attributable mainly to the laxity of the law. We 
need to take pattern by England in respect to the 
punishment of murderers. In the big city of London 
—the largest in the world—twenty-three murders 
were committed last year—about as many as occur in 
New York in as many days. Of the twenty-three 
murderers nine committed suicide, ten were put on 
trial, convicted, executed and otherwise disposed of 
within six weeks. If Jife is more respected in Great 
Britain than on this side of the Atlantic the reason 
therefor is obvious. 


MONTICELLO’S CURIOUS UNFOLDING 

PPARENTLY, the offer of Hammerstein, the 

Gotham amusement manager, of $500 a week to 
the woman who lived for a number of years in un- 
suspected immurement with a once noted lawyer at 
Monticello, New York, has been rejected by the re- 
cipient. It seems almost incredible that a bona fide 
proposal of such a nature could have heen made, and 
only from. the cold blooded novelty purveyors of 
garish Broadway was the invitation possible. That a 
woman who could sacrifice her reputation for an in- 
tellectual affinity would capitalize her heart-and mind 
attachment is inconceivable. Too guileless to com- 
prehend the enormity of the insult the near widow 
of the Monticello lawyer 1s quoted as saying: “I 
could not face the people feeling all the time that 
they were pointing to me as a curiosity because I 
had loved a man too dearly. I cannot understand 
why the public is so much interested in a middle- 
agede women who loved an old man.” 

Of course, it is not that the public is so avid for a 
sight of her so much as the fact that a vulgar thea- 
trical man sees in her a commodity tc be exploited. 
Picture this victim of an unfortunate ‘ove affair sit- 
ting on a platform, the focus of rude stares from 
vulgarians who joke and make light of all that she 
has held sacred for years! A woman who could sub- 
mit to such exposure for ten times the sum offered 
would be execrated of all self-respecting people. 
Charity is kind, rejoicing not in iniquity, hence with 
the lapses from convention in which the woman was 
a partner charitably disposed persons will be lenient, 
but only scorn could be her portion if she had al- 
lowed herself to be exhibited by Hammerstein. 

In considering the queer infatuation of this refined, 
cultivated woman for a man in whom the fires of 
passion apparently were long dead, who became, vol- 
untarily and practically, a prisoner to love, the bizarre 
features are stranger than the strangest fiction. Far 
be it from us to pass judgment upon the conduct of 
either the dead lawyer or his self-sacrificing compan- 
ion. Of course, it was wrong, morally and legally, 
but the lure of mutual comradeship was so em- 
phatic that 1t would not be denied and while the 





woman made the greater sacrifice, of the man’s mem- 
ory a heavy penalty is exacted. That his was the 
stronger nature, hence the greater to blame is evi- 
dent. No man has the moral right to exercise his 
will power so unfairly. Aside from his own broken 
vows there is the responsibility he must shoulder of 
the rui. to soul and body of the weaker vessel. True 
love will not accept such sacrifices; it is essentially 
unselfish and noble. 





CASHIER ADA AS A BANK GUARDIAN 
particularly when 


H*~ all hail, the broom! 
wielded by a thoroughly incensed woman. 


“Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned” sings the 
poet, but that she can make it equally warm a long 
way this side of hades was demonstrated by Assistant 
Cashier Ada Carr of the Eagle Rock Bank. Facing 
a Mexican marauder who had gained ingress to the 
bank room through a broken window in the rear of 
the building the irate Ada seized a broom that was 
with handy reach, knocked the presented pistol out 
of the depredator’s grasp, and belabored him so mer- 
cilessly that he fled in terror from the scene and 
darting up an adjacent canyon was “zhere captured 
an hour later by a sheriff’s posse. 


Whether or not the fiery official of the Eagle Rock 
Bank is the original “Ada with the golden hair’ we 
have ne means of knowing, but from her resolute ac- 
tions, we are willing to wager the price of a new 
broom that Cashier Carr’s amber-dropping locks, 
loosed by her exertions, “streamed like a meteor to 
the troubled air,’ when with weapon poised she went 
for that ill-fated bank-robber. No wonder the poor 
devil was so easily captured following that terrific 
onslaught of this first Ada to the injured bank. 
Thoroughly cowed, his pistol a trophy in his as- 
sailant’s possession, his face scarred, his back and 
shoulders raw and aching he was an easy mark for 
the officers of the law. 


Our profoundest compliments and felicitations to 
the golden-haired guardian of the Eagle Rock Bank. 
Now that Rudolph Spreckels of San Francisco has 
declined to have his name considered in anywise as 
a candidate for place on the federal reserve board, 
under the new currency law, on ‘behalf of Galifornia 
we have the ho1.or to present to Mr. Wilson’s notice, 
as a fit custodian of the public funds, the name of 
Miss Ada Carr, assistant cashier of the Eagle Rock 
Bank, Los Angeles county, interest paid on time de- 
posits, loans made on appruved real estate. 


REGIONAL RESERVE BANK RIVALRY 

IXTY cities in the United States are aspirants 

for regional reserve bank locations, it is stated, 
with New York, Boston and Chicago the only three 
centers absolutely sure of being named. Public hear- 
ings in fourteen cities are to be held by the organiza- 
tion committee, which is to launch the new federal 
banking system, for the purpose of marking out 
boundaries of reserve districts and the selection of 
federal reserve cities. Secretary of the Treasury 
William G. McAdoo and Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston, a deep student of economics, comprise the 
committee and the two officials will begin their itin- 
erary next week, passing the two succeeding months 
in the task of arranging reserve boundaries and 
otherwise preparing to put into operation the new 
banking system of the country. 

There is likelihood of many heartburnings in the 
selection of the regional reserve banks. Philadelphia, 
for example, because of her proximity to New York, 
will be unnamed, nothwithstanding her deposits rank 
her as the third largest banking city in the country. 
Boston gets the plum owing to her psychological sit- 
uation toward New England and her greater distance 
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from New York. On the Pacific coast Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco and Los Angeles are in the 
arena with San Francisco a certainty and Portland 
and Los Angeles hopeful. Seattle has put up a 
vigorous fight for place, but her northerly location 
militates aaginst her aspiration, it is believed. 


Under the provisions of the federal reserve act all 
national banks are required to signify their accept- 
ance of its terms not later than Februar IQl4, 
and all eligible state banks and trust companies are 
pernutted to become affiliated within the same time. 
That so many of the latter are availing themselves 
of the privilege is said to have agreeably surprised 
Secretary McAdoo. That the national banks will all 
be found within the fold before the birthday anni- 
versary of the Father of His Country recurs is a 
foregone conclusion. The recalcitrants of a few 
weeks are all piping low at this writing and show 
signs of keeping on their reservations. 


22 


am, 


LEGAL AND ILLEGAL KILLING 

ROM a “sojourner” in Pasadena we are in re- 

ceipt of a letter of inquiry as to the moral re- 
sponsibility of a bandit-murderer like Fariss, alias 
Bostick, and that of a soldier in the ranks who, 
ordered by his superior officer to fire, shoots to kill 
a fellow-creature like himself “struggling against 
capitalist rule.’ Asks our correspondent: “Why 
should the murderer in the one case be compelled to 
hang high as Haman while in the other, that of the 
soldier, a ‘patriot’s’ act is applauded? Why is the 
lattcr heartily commended by the great American 
press and the more unusual form of killing as bit- 
terly condemned ?” 


We are glad to have our unknown inquirer pro- 
pound these apparent inconsistencies. Of course, 
wholly aside from all ethics, it is clear that the two 
cases cited are not on a parallel. Soldiers who enlist 
for arm service take certain risks with their eyes 
wide open to consequences; and this, naturally, in- 
cludes soldiers of opposing armies. Moreover, they 
do not kill from sordid, individual motives. When 
a highwayman sudden! thrusts a pistol in the face of 
an unarmed, unsuspecting citizen he is taking unfair 
advantage of the latter. Perhaps, the victim is a man 
of spirit and tries to protect his property, in doing 
which he is killed. Who shall say that the bandit- 
murderer is in nowise more culpable than the soldier, 
who meets force with force on the battlefield? In the 
one instance the citizen, unarmed and taken by sur- 
prise, has no chance; he cannot even desert. We em- 
phatically refute the intimation advanced by our cor- 
respondent that the robber-murderer is on all fours 
with the enlisted soldier in respect to the killing of a 
human being. 

This, however, is not to defend war. We rather 
agree with Dr. David Starr Jordan who argues that 
“where there are no soldiers there is no war; when 
nobody 1s loaded, nobody explodes.” Wars, in theory, 
at least, are waged to promote peace. Of course, that 
is grim fiction, But wholly apart from the firing line, 
communities organize local governments to insure 
local peace. In order to maintain the sacredness of 
life we in California have ordained that the penalty 
for murder shall be capital punishment, that is to 
say, a life for a life. Why not? Abolish this inter- 
diction with its punitive clause and society is left un- 
protected hy that greatest of all deterrents to crime, 
the element of fear. Fear of what? The conse- 
quences. Back in the muddled brain of the most dis- 
ordered intellect lurks this specter. Nursing a griev- 
ance, real or fancied, against a human being the 
mania to kill cherished by the abnormal mind is yet 
curbed by the fear of reprisal. With cunning in- 
genuity the aberrant homicide seeks to cover his 
tracks so that having accomplished his purpose he 
may not be caught and compeijled to pay the great 
price. 

Captain J. D. Fredericks, district attorney for Los 
Angeles county, correctly expresses the attitude of 
the law when he says the state docs not punish in 
anger Or vengeance. No; the extreme penalty is de- 
manded to the end that the fear of consequences may 
be maintained for the better protection of society. It 








is much fitter that a murderer shall pay the price 
than that life shall be taken by others of homicidal 
bent undeterred by the fear of the law’s retaliation. 
It is here that the sentimentalists are awry in their 
arguments. ‘Lhe state owes a duty first to society in 
the mass, and as experience has demonstrated that 
annihilation for the murderer is the surest way to 
discourage killing without process of law, capital pun- 
ishment not only should remain on the statute books, 
but speedy trial and prompt enforcement of the pen- 
alty imposed are imperative if the object sought is to 
be attained. Vo revert to our correspondent’s ques- 
tion: We deprecate war, but soldier against soldier, 
no matter what the cause of the quarrel, at least, the 
opposing forces are fully alive to the consequences. 
The burglar, the highwayman, the train robber who 
goes armed is a potential murderer who becomes one 
in reality on the slightest provocation. He is a so- 
cial pariah,a menace to the community to be stamped 
out as the health officer climinates the menace of a 
contagious disease. The welfare of the masses de. 
mands such extermination. 


ROOSEVELT’S CHILEAN FAUX PAS 
ORMER President Roosevelt, as a visitor and an 
honorable guest speaking at banquets in the 
South American capitals, is recognized by his hosts 
as a representative of the United States, and an ex- 
ponent of the spirit of this country in its relations, 
politically and commercially, with the countries of 
South America. Not because he is officially clothed 
with ambassadorial prerogative, but, because he has 
been chief executive of the United States, and is 
looked upon, for that reason, as one of this nation’s 
great statesmen and diplomats, (although now only 
a private citizen), is serious attention given to his 
sayings and doings while a sojourner in South Amer- 
ica. 
such being the case, it is incumbent on the colo- 
nel to guard circumspectly against doing or saying 
anything that 1s misrepresentative of the true spirit of 
our people toward the people and the government of 
the countries he visits and by whom he is enter- 
tained with honor and high distinction. Here is oc- 
casion when and where a strict curb should be kept 
on egotism; for it would otherwise be pronc to run 
away with judgment and expose to view a more or 
less repellent egoism. Such a condition would put 
the distinguished guest “in bad” with his hosts, and 
would be an unjust reflection upon his countrymen. 


It may be well enough for one in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
place, speaking in the capitals of the South Ameri- 
can countries, to be assertive of doctrines held as of 
the essence of Americanism; but good taste, sound 
judgment and a proper conception of the amenities 
should restrain him from “slopping over,” in his zeal 
to promulgate with aggressive ardor such doctrines, 
especially if among them is one that is susceptible of 
such perversion and distortion by forced interpreta- 
tion, as to render it objectionable to the spcaker’s 
hosts. Col. Roosevelt as a man of high intelligence 
and broad information, must know that the interpre- 
tation given by him to the Monroe Doctrine, goes 
greatly “against the grain,’ with the statesmen of 
South America; which excites the question, Why did 
he presume to offer offense by his preachment? 


Because his egotism is such, he feels that the ad- 
miration arousec in the breasts of his own country- 
men by his boldness, will more than recompense him 
for his loss of favor with the peoples of South Amer. 
ica. Moreover, such an episode as that which oc- 
curred at the Chilean banquet, affords good pretext 
for press publicity at home and abroad. It is a mat- 
ter of historic fact that the colonel has never been 
distinguished for showing aversion to press publicity ; 
the more conspicuous he is made to appear in type, 
the better he is satisfied. Evidently, he has not yet 
been disciplined sufficiently to cure him of his pre- 
dilection for the limelight, and the probabilities are 
that the voters of the United States will have an- 
other opportunity to make effective his much needed 
chastening. It is hinted that his South American 
lecture tour is preparatory to the opening of a cam- 


paign for “Roosevelt for President in 1916,” to be | 
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started off with great eclat on his return home next 
year. But if he is “in wrong” with the South Amer- 
leans, and by so doing misrepresents t!.e spirit of his 
own countrymen, how will he square himself with 
the patriotic voters on whom he must depend for the 
gratification of his ambition and the satiation of his 
egotism? Herein is a problem for him and his de- 
votees to work out—if they can. 


CALAMITY HOWLERS TO THE REAR 

CCASIONALLY, Champ Clark takes the floor 

to deliver himself of a few caustic sentences 
that make interesting reading. Seldom has he been 
in better form than just prior to the passage of the 
currency bill in the senate when he left the speaker's 
chair im the house to reply to the calamity howlings 
of Minority Leader Mann whose pessimism, for pub- 
lic consumption, has been as persistent as a sore toe. 
After stating that while he disliked to say it, touching 
the declarations of the gentleman from Llinois and 
several other more or less eminent statesmen, made 
in the last week or so, as to the imminence of a 
panic, it seemed to him the wish was father to the 
He continued: 


One swallow does not make a summer; but when 
you find the eminent senator from New York (Mr. 
Root), the eminent ex-speaker of this house, Mr. 
Cannon, the eminent ex-governor of Missouri, Mr. 
Hadley, the eminent gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Mann), and the eminent chairman of the Repub- 
lican national committee, Mr. Hilles, all giving out 
the same kind of a statement in less than a week, 
all on the same identical line, I do not believe I 
exceed the bounds of propriety or of fact when I 
state that it appears like a Republican conspiracy 
against the prosperity of the country. Of course, 
there are minor ones who chip in, but they do not 
count. It is to be hoped that their predictions of 
disaster to the country will fail. 


thought. 


Everybody who has kept in touch with the speeches 
made by the Republican leaders in and out of con- 
gress recogiuzes the truth of Speaker Clark’s asser- 
tion that the ones specifically named by him have 
been the greatest calamity howlers in America this 
fall. When Mann gets up to address the house his 
main theme, as it is with the others, is that when the 
Democrats are im power the country has bad times 
and calamities and when the Republicans are domi- 
nant good times prevail. Of course, it is sheer bun- 
combe. Students of economics know that the panic 
of 1893-04 came under the McKinley bill, before the 
Democrats had opportunity to put a law on the stat- 
ute books. Everybody knows that the panic of 1907 
was by long odds the worst the country has seen 
in half a century. 


Referring to a colleague who had denounced the 
new tariff law that put everybody out of business 
Mr. Clark observed: “I went down to the treasury d2- 
partment and got the figures for November, 1912, and 
November, 1913. These are the figures: November, 
1912, imports free, $89,688,024. November, 1913, $o01,- 
468,577. Now, there is a difference in that month of 
about $2,000,000. Does any man in his senses believe 
that the increase of $2,000,000 in imports free of duty 
in November would create a panic? Dutiable goods, 
November, 1912, $63,406,874; November, 1913, $56,- 
684,000; total, November, 1912, $152,094,880; Novem- 
ber, 1913, $148,152,584. Customs duties, November, 
1912, $25,660,535; November, 1913, $21,173,622. Now, 
if more goods come in free, the consumers get the 
benefit.” 


Sensible men will agree with the speaker of the 
house that if there is any let-up in the business of 
the country, it is not on account of the tariff bill. 
We are inclined to concur with Mr. Clark that if the 
senate had passed the currency bill in two weeks 
none of the calamity howlers named by hien would 
have dared to make the sort of speeches each has 
been guilty of uttering. Recently, the St. Louis 
Republic commented on what appeared to be a de- 
liberate attempt by Republican leaders to bring on 
financial depression, without regard to the danger to 
the commercial community and the possibility of 
panic, with the express purpose of discrediting the 
Democracy and so restoring the Republican party to 
power, adding: “These rule-or-ruin marplots do not 
care what happens to the country. They are striving 

. to kill the pending currency bill by making state- 
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ments concerning it that are financial nonsense. They 
are striving to depress business by wild tales 
about the decline of values of property in the west. 
They are . . disseminating lies about the new tariff 
and its effects. What answer will American courage 
and American commen sense make to tactics at once 
so cowardly, so treacherous, so perilous—and so 
characteristic ?” 

With tart appositeness the New York World re- 
marks: “Through this committee of dethroned bosses 
we thus learn the state of mind of monopoly and 
privilege, which for the first time in a generation 
have been challenged. It is more than vengeful. It 
is rebellious. Its hostility is not confined to an ad- 
ministration or a policy. It is aimed at a nation.” 
However, the public mind has risen superior to the 
unconscionable twaddle of Messrs. Cannon, Mann, 
Hadley, et al. It is regrettable that so brilliant a 
man as Senator Root allowed himself to join the 
cabal. It only goes to prove now pitiable an exhibi- 
tion an otherwise sane statesman can make of him- 
self when the political Lee gets to buzzing too loudly 
in his bonnet. 





DESPERATE SITUATION AT OJINAGA 

ASTRO and his seven federal generals will long 

have cause to remember the last day of the year 
1913 1 so be they survive the fate that now seems 
imminent. Fighting with their backs to the wall, 
metaphorically, at Ojinaga, the closing in upon their 
constantly depleted forces by the determined rebels 
under Ortega, Rodriguez and Sebastian Carranza 
makes certain the capture of the garrison. With am- 
munition short, defection among the soldiery, pro- 
visions none too plentiful, the sick and wounded un- 
cared for on the streets end in temporary hospitals, 
the situation of the men and officers that took part in 
that memorable retreat from Chihuahua City may be 
better imagined than described. 

Realizing that no quarter is to be extended to those 
in command a desperate defense has marked the 
progress of the battle for supremacy. Every former 
Madero officer bearing arms under Huerta is to be 
put to death if captured, it has been announced, and 
the warning so conveyed has in it grim portent for 
such soldiers of fortune as Generals Pascual Orozco, 
Ynez Salazar, Antonio Rojas, Manuel Landa, Fran- 
cisco Castro, Marcelo Carveo, Blas Orpinal and Sal- 
vador Mercado, the latter the deposed commander of 
the ~arrison. Hemmed in by the attacking forces, 
escape across the border rendered impossible by the 
vigilance of the United States troops, whose orders 
are to permit the admission of the wounded only, the 
lot of the caged federals is not an enviable one. Be- 
fore the new year dawns, indeed, the persistent as- 
sault may be successful and the threat of Ortega put 
into execution. 

In this crisis a rebel bullet that wounds but does 
not kill is to be regarded as a boon. On the Texas 
side, at Presidio, are Red Cross nurses and waiting 
surgeons whose attention to the injured federals, that 
manage to cross the border, never flags. Unwounded 
deserters are driven back to the garrison by the sol- 
diers of Uncle Sam, there to be shot in the trenches 
by their officers. In these circumstances resistance 
to rebels is the sole recourse and as a result the 
ground is being contested inch by inch. But the at- 
tacking force is well supplied with artillery and the 
damaging fire has driven in all outposts so that the 
last desperate stand is probably taking place at this 
writing. It is a bloody ending for 1913. 


RECOGNITION FOR GALLIARD’S WORK 

UBLIC sentiment will be inclined to favor the 

proposal that congress suitably recognize the 
services of the late Colonel Du B. Galliard, of Pan- 
ama canal fame, whose achievements at the isthmus 
at the sacrifice of his health and, subsequently, his 
life certainly deserve commendation. As Mr. Charles 
Whiting Baker, editor-in-chief of the Engineering 
News, pertinently observes, “It is probably little rea- 
lized by the general public how many millions of 
dollars have been saved to the United States by the 
quality of the service that has been rendered by our 


engineers who have conducted the work at Panama. 





Of these Colonel Galliard was distinguished among 
his associates by the enthusiasm with which he pur- 
sued his duties. After declaring that no college foot- 


ball captain trains his team with a more eager zest | 


than Colonel Galliard displayed in the conduct of his 
huge task—the largest jcb of excavation so far that 
the world has ever noted—Mr. Baker summarizes 
the results as follows: 

The rock of the Culebra cut has been blasted, 
excavated, loaded on cars, hauled fourteen miles 
and spread on the dump. The work has been 
carried on 2,000 miles from the base of supplies, 
with a plant bought at the boom prices of 1907, 
with skilled labor receiving the highest wages 
ever known, with inefficient colored labor of the 
tropics to perform the ordinary tasks, with the 
heat and rains of a tropical climate, to say noth- 
ing of constantly recurring slides and floods. Un- 
der all these conditions, the cost per cubic yard 
of the Culebra cut excavation has been only two- 
thirds of the cost of the rock excavation on the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, built in the ’90’s, where 
the rock was merely dumped in a pile on the bank 
beside the canal. 


Are republics ungrateful? Here is opportunity to 
refute the oft-repeated charge. We join with our 
New York contemporary in asserting that recogni- 
tion of Colonel Galliard’s services is peculiarly de- 
served in that he yielded up his life in the work as- 
signed to him, exhibiting a devotion to duty that the 
country can well afford to recognize in a substantial 
manner to the bereaved family. Generosity on the 
part of congress will be highly approved by the peo- 
ple in whose service Colonel Galliard gave his life. 


WISCONSIN’S IMPRACTICAL EUGENIC LAW 

UPPLEMENTING the attacks of a well-known 

lawyer on the Wisconsin eugenic marriage law, 
which takes effect January I, is the statement of Dr. 
Horace M. Brown of Milwaukee who in virile fashion 
charges that the new eugenic law is immoral, in that 
it interferes with legal marriage, hence tends to tn- 
crease immorality, vice, and disease. He further ar- 
gues that its effect will be to increase that class of 
matrimonial excursions that consist in marriages 
which are consummated but not solemnized, thereby 
destroying any eugenic effect it might have even if 
it were capable of enforcement in its present form. 

It will be remembered that Lawyer Walmsley’s dis- 
sentient note tock the form of an expression that a 
marriage ceremony in Wisconsin was wtinecessary, 
and therefore the eugenic measure was useless. The 
Evening Wisconsin quotes him as saying, “All that 
is required in this state 1s that two persons who are 
not married at the time, agree to accept each other as 
mates. No service is necessary and the physical ex- 
amination required by the new Jaw cannot be en- 
forced.” The great fault of the new law, declares 
our Milwaukee contemporary, is in the medical tests 
it requires which call for services estimated at a 
value of $75 to $100 by the doctors who have refused 
to make them for the $3 fee allowed by the statute. 
Moreover, it is asserted, the experiments stipulated 
would require a period of six months, which, at 
least, is discouraging to marrying in haste in Wis- 
consin. Writes Dr. Brown in his published letter in 
the New York Times: 

Why the medical men refuse to issue the cer- 
tificates required for the fee named is because the 
laboratory tests would extend over four months, 
each of which would cost, if properly done, from 
$10 to $15, after which a Noguchi test would be 
necessary; and even if both of these tests were 
found negative it would still be necessary to punc- 
ture the spinal cord, draw out some of the spinal 
fluid and make a test of that, as it is done by For- 
dyce and Swift at the Rockefeller Institute, and 
by Wechselmann at the Virchow Hospital in Ber- 
lin. This test being negative, if the physician went 
to the limit of scientific “search,” he would be 
obliged to make a hole in the skull of the appli- 
cant, remove a portion of his brain, smear it upon 
a glass slide, stain it and examine it microscopi- 
eally for the treponema pallida, which is the cause 
of the malady feared. Besides this, all spinal r2- 
flexes would have to be tested, all bones of the 
body examined, as well as the joints. The liver, 
eyes, and throat must undergo a severe and care- 
ful examination, and if all this were done it would 
require at least six months to do it, and it would 
be impossible even then for the most skillful physi- 
cian to state positively that the applicant was en- 
tirely free from the disease. 

Unscrupulous medical men by making superficial 
“examinations,” might take in a lot of money by is- 
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suing certificates, but they would be just as valuable 
as 1f blanks were left to office girls to fill out on re- 
ceipt of the statutory fee. ‘No male person desiring 
to take out a marriage license, and applying to be 
examined could possibly obtain,” declares Dr. Brown, 
“in the present circumstances, a certificate that would 
be worth the paper it is printed upon.” This same 
authority avers that “Wisconsin, for the last four or 
five years, has been dazed in a state of intellectual 
ecstacy by a continued contemplation of a thing 
which is called ‘the Wisconsin idea’ What the Wis- 
consin idea may really be neither the wisdom of the 
Scribes nor the cleverness of the Pharisees has been 
able to explain; but it seems to be a scheme, by en- 
actment of statutes, to give everybody ‘equal oppor- 
tunity,’ provided always that that opportunity has 
first been prescribed by a commission or by the leg- 
islature. The climax of these prescriptions has been 
reached in the eugenic law.” 


However, as the Evening Wisconsin philosophi- 
cally observes, “In this anomalous situation Lawyer 
Walmsley has come to the rescue. Jf no marriage 
license is required in Wisconsin there need not be a 
medical test, of course, and the eugenic law will be 
worthless.” This is probably “wrote sarcastic,” but 
the impracticability of the law is made clear and is a 
fair example of the foolish attempts to inculcate re- 
forms without regard to means. However, Wiscon- 
sin’s legislature 1s not peculiar in that respect as 
Californians can attest. 


TRACING RESPONSIBILITY FOR CRIME 
ONFESSION by the negro, Harris, slayer of 
Mrs. Gay, that he also murdered the Los An- 

geles diamond broker, Pendell, last June and prior to 
that killed Mrs. Haskins at Compton completes a 
record of atrocities hardly equalled in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Surely, the public is beginning to see the un- 
wisdom of the mawkish appeals for leniency for 
criminals of the Harris type, promulgated by well- 
meaning souls who give little thought to the danger 
to society they are inviting. Every time a murderer 
is relieved of the necessity for expiating his sin it 
encourages the beltef in the criminal class that the 
law is a joke, not to be taken seriously, and by en- 
listing the aid of the mollycoddle element justice can 
be eluded. 


At this time a petition is on file with the secretary 
of state at Sacramento asking for the abolition of 
capital punishment. It will come before the people 
for consideration next year, at the general election, 
in the form of an amendment to the constitution. It 
is inconceivable that this one great deterrent to crime 
should be voluntarily abrogated by a people in whose 
protection it was placed on the statute books. We 
cannot believe that the majority will menace public 
safety to the extent of removing the greatest of ail 
deterrents to the taking of human life. If, here in 
Southern California, we have been surfeited with 
murders of late, the incentive is not far to seek. 
Ever since the dastardly wretch, George Figueroa, 
who shot to death his pleading young wife at Santa 
Monica, was allowed to live in defiance of the ver- 
dict of a jury and the sentence of 7 court, the sin of 
a state official has been reflected in the increased 
homicides in this region. In fact, all over the state, 
the crack of the pistol has been heard with too hor- 
rible frequency, traceable, doubtless, to the mistaken 
leniency of an executive who has paltered with the 
law and set himself above judges and juries. 

Remembering these circumstances it is impossible 
that law-abiding citizens will entertain for a moment 
the notion of abolishing capital punishment. We re- 
fuse to believe it. New York once was guilty of such 
folly, but quick‘y retrieved her error. The fact that 
Great Britain has the «mallest percentage of murders 
to population in the world, is attributable solely to 
the fact that capital punishment is promptly enforced 
in all cases calling for its imposition. Fearless judges, 
swift-moving machinery, absence of mawkish senti- 
mentality and newspapers devoid of freak tendencies 
conspire to render the law respected. Let us have 
a similar state of affairs on this side of the Atlantic 
if we would have human life held more sacred. 
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Gerhart lauptmann’s Rare Imsight Revealed —ty Rendclph Bartlet 





Gol inpottant) om ale contributions te dra- 
M matic literattire in thisecountry this year is 
the second volume of Professor Ludwig Lew- 
isohn’s translations of the plays of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, which includes “Drayman Henschel,” ‘Rose 
Bernd” and “The Rats.” The first of these is. not 
new to American readers, the second is not so well 
known, but the third is brought out here for the 
first time. It lacks the literary quality of “The 
Sunken Bell” for reasons inherent in the motive 
itself, but neither does it descend to the abysses of 
horror of “The Weavers.” Jt is something of a 
combination of the strongest characteristics of both 
these great dramas, the product of knowledge of 
that which is and insight into that of which know- 
Jedge is only a part. 

With all respect to George Bernard Shaw, who 
placed Brieux as “the greatest dramatist west of 
Russia,” I agree with a steadily increasing circle of 
admirers who hold that Hauptmann is the greatest 
of all living dramatists. His scorn of social incon- 
sistencies is as great as that of Shaw himself, but 
he does not sneer at them, for he realizes they are 
human things and their weaknesses are to be pitied 
rather than scorned. His pathological instincts are 
as keen as those of Brieux, but he knows how to 
portray them without leaving the impression that 
one has attended a clinic. His’ Capacity for natural- 
istic expression is as remarkable as that of Gorky, 
yet he does not carry it so far as to permit dialogue 
to become logically incoherent so that his play is all 
atmosphere, like those of many of the greatest of the 
Russians. And withal his gamut ts unlimited; he 
does not harp upon a single string. 

Fomeiusecctial characters “The Rats” has two 
strangely contrasted figures. One is Harro Hassen- 
reuter, a former theatrical manager, who now makes 
a living renting ott properties and costumes, and 
teaching the art of acting to younger men. He has 
established his headquarters in one of the most 
squalid and disreputable quarters of Berlin, and has 
engaged, as a sort of charwoman, Mrs. John, who 
lives in the tenement. IIassenreuter has himself been 
a successful actor in his day, and is talented in a 
dogmatic, stilted fashion, and intolerant of all who 
venture to differ with him. Mrs. John is at the other 
end of the social scale, ignorant, superstitious. These 
are the rats from whom the play takes its name—the 
vermin gnawing upon the social frabric, destroying 
happiness of those with whom they come in contact, 
scuttling about on their evil business in the dark 
corners. Yet even a rat has a heart, and it ts the 
touch of genius which makes both of these charac- 
ters often lovable, often actuated by unselfish mo- 
tives. 

Mrs. John opens the play in the Hassenreuter 
“studio” with an unfortunate girl, Pauline, who is 
soon to become a mother, another dweller in the 
slums, but young and pretty. The girl alternates be- 
tween two impulses—to commit suicide, or to dog 
the footsteps of the man responsible for her condi- 
tion until he will take care of her to get rid of her. 
Mrs. John advises against both, and pleads with the 
girl to allow her to adopt the child when it is born. 
Her husband is a hard-working laborer, their only 
child died in infancy, and she promises Pauline that 
the baby shail have the best of care. The subject is 
still in debate when a series of interruptions take 
place. First comes Bruno, Mrs. John’s brother, a 
villainous, degenerate youth, living off the earnings 
of a woman, a brute in every respect, with threats of 
murder ready on his lips at the slightest disagree- 
TCL. 

At the sound of the doorbell Mrs. John packs both 
Bruno and Pauline into the loft and lets in Wal- 
burga, Hassenreuter’s pretty and innocent daughter, 
who, taking advantage of her father’s absence from 
the city, has made an appointment to meet here the 
family tutor, Erich Spitta. The rattle of a key in the 
lock intimates that Hassenreuter did not go on his 
trip after all, and Mrs. John and Walburga follow 
the others. It was a chance arrival, for Hassenreuter 
apparently came only to accommodate a young court 
actor with a costume, but he soon imsults the actor 
and sends him off. Another ring at the bell, and 
Hassenreuter admits Alice Rutterbusch, a beautiful 
actress, with whom he is manifestly deeply enam- 
ored. Their mutual liking has a business side also, 
for Hassenreuter has been trying to get a certain 
managerial appointment in which he will be in a 
position to provide his Alice with a good engage- 
ment. 

As they are enjoying their tete a tete the busy 
doorbell rings again, Alice is hustled off into a sort 
of library adjoining, and Spitta enters to keep his 
appointment with Walburga. Spitta is a theological 
student, son of a country parson, and shows signs of 
overstudy and underfeeding. Finding the father in- 
stead of the daughter, he relieves his embarrassment 








by asking Hassenreuter for his opinion as to his 
(Spitta’s) talent for the stage. The manager scorns 
the idea—“your round shoulders, your spectacles, 
your hoarse, sharp voice.” To which Spitta retorts 
that 1f there are such persons as he in life, why 
should there not be on the stage. It is the conflict 
of the idealistic and the realistic, and Hassenreuter, 
despite the sordid drama of his own carecr, cannot 
get Spitta’s viewpomt. Moreover, he has no time for 
argument, and his mind is on the actress in the next 
room, so he rushes Spitta out of the place. Wal- 
burga, half hysterical from her brief enforced asso- 
ciation with the bestial Bruno and the whining 
Pauline, takes advantage of the opportunity to 
escape, and Mrs. John comes down long enough to 
let her out and drink a tumblerful of wine from a 
bottle that had been left on the table. Hassenreuter 
returning in high spirits, sees that the wine bottle 
is half empty, hears Alice trilling a coloratura, mer- 
rily exclaims, “She’s tipsy already,” and the curtain 
descends. 

Nothing more than a series of coincidences unless 
you are interested in the working of the rats. Wal- 
burga and Spitta, and Mrs. John’s husband who is 
still in the background, are alone normal, sane, 
healthy. Even for the unfortunate Pauline one has 
little sympathy. Rats—all of them, with Mrs. John 
and Hassenreuter as the chief of the rodent tribe. 
This may not appear from a summary of the story, 
but I have sketched it as it runs more to indicate the 
style of action than the characterization. The latter 
is brought out by deft touches, interludes, nuances, 
stage directions. Except for Gorky’s “The Lower 
Depths” I know of no play in which the atmosphere 
is so definitely established in the first act as in this, 
and it is superior to the Russian drama in that there 
is a cohesion which Gorky never attempted. 

In the second act Mrs. John is found to have ac- 
complished her purpose and adopted Pauline’s child. 
She has sent word to her hushand that she herself 
has given birth to a child, and he has hurried home 
to rejoice over their good fortune. The man’s happi- 
ness is tragic, the woman’s disturbed by fears. There 
has been trouble about the registration of the baby, 
the rather slow-witted husband having made blun- 
ders at the registry office which may result in the 
necessity of official calls which will be anything but 
welcome to Mrs. John. She can hoodwink her hus- 
band, but she does not want sharp-eyed officials 
about asking awkward questions. This situation is 
understood only by those who know of the intricate 
card-index 2dministrative system of Germany, which 
Americans find amusing, and often aimoying. Mrs. 
John, still cherishing in her heart the love of her 
own baby, has called this one by the same name, 
Adelbert. The play moves on merrily through a visit 
of the Hassenreuters, parents and daughter, to the 
Johns in honor of the baby, and opportunity is found 
for a further «development of the central idea of the 
sanity of Walburga, Spitta and John himself, the 
victims of the activities of the rats who surround 
them. Walburga feels herself degraded by her dis- 
covery of her father’s liason with the actress. Spitta 
is discouraged from finding expression in the art to- 
ward which he feels himself drawn. John has been 
deceived by his wife as to the parentage of the child, 
and is living in a paradise the fall from which is in- 
evitable, and is forecasted by a visit of Pauline, the 
real mother, to Mrs. John. The girl now repents 
having sold her child to Mrs. John and brings back 
the money. What is worse, she has likewise visited 
the registry office and reported the birth of the child, 
saying that it is being boarded by Mrs. John. The 
pretended mother storms, bullies, grows hysterical, 
and finally drives Pauline away. But there is appre- 
hension in her voice and her demeanor as the act 
closes. 

The third act opens with a lesson in acting being 
given by Hassenreuter to three students, one of 
whom is Spitta. The methods are purely artificial, 
elocutionary. Spitta takes occasion to read a cer- 
tain passage in a simple, conversational manner, and 
there is an interesting discussion of the art of act- 


ing, hardly germane to the story, but one of the few 


quotable brief passages of the entire play: 


HASSENREUTER. And so you would like to 
reel off these tragic choruses as a clerk of court 
mumbles a document or a waiter a bill of fare? 

SPITTA. I don’t care for the whole sonorous 
bombast of the ‘“‘Bride of Messina.” 

HASSENREUTER. I wish you'd 
charming opinion. 

SPITTA. There’s nothing to be done about it, 
sir. Our conceptions of dramatic art diverge ut- 
terly, in some respects. 

HASSENREUTER. Man alive, at this particu- 
lar moment your face is a veritable monogram of 
megalomania and impudence! I beg your pardon, 
but you’re my pupil now and no longer the tutor 
of my children, Your views and mine! You ridic- 


repeat that 








ulous tyro! You and Schiller! Friedrich Schiller! 
I’ve told you a hundred times that your puerile 
little Views of art are nothing but an innate striv- 
ing toward imbecility! 

SPITTA. You would have to prove that to me, 
after all, 

HASSENREUTER,. You prove it yourself every 
time you open your mouth! You deny the whole 
art of elocution, the value of the voice in acting! 
You want to substitute for both the art of toneless 
squeaking! Further, you deny the importance of 
action in the drama and assert it to be a worthless 
accident, a sop for the groundlings! You deny the 
validity of poetic justice, or guilt and its necessary 
expiation. You call all that vulgar invention—an 
assertion by means of which the whole moral order 
of the world is abrogated by the learned and crook- 
ed understanding of your single magnificent self! 
Of the heights of humanity you know nothing! 
You asserted the other day that, in certain circeum- 
stances, a barber or a scrubwoman might as fit- 
tingly be the protagonist of a tragedy as Lady 
Macbeth or King Lear! 

SPITTA. (Still pale, polishing his spectacles.) 
Before art as before the law all men are equal, sir. 

HASSENREUTER. Aha? Is that so? Where 
did vou pick up that banality? 

SPITTA (Without permitting himself to be dis- 
concerted). The truth of that saying has become 
my second nature. In believing it I probably find 
myself at variance with Schiller and Gustav Frey- 
tag, but not at all with Lessing and Diderot. I 
have spent the past two semesters in the study of 
these two great dramaturgic critics, and the whole 
stilted French pheuso-classicism is, so far as I’m 
concerned, utterly destroyed—not only in creative 
art itself but in such manifestations as the bound- 
less folly of the directors for acting which Goethe 
prescribed in his old age. 


Toward the middle of this act the plot begins to 
develop rapidly. Spitta’s father arrives from the 
country to implore him to turn his back upon the 
disgraceful occupation of acting. He finds in the 
young man’s room Walburga’s photograph with an 
affectionate message. He does not know the identity 
of the girl, but takes the picture to Hassenreuter as 
a symbol of the fall of his son from the high posi- 
tion of a theological student, and pleads with the 
manager to get Erich started back in the right direc- 
tion. Hassenreuter listens, captures the photograph, 
turns the parson out of doors, and calls Spitta ant 
Walburga. He orders the former to follow his 
father, and then tries to bully his daughter, but she 
qiuetly lets him know that she is aware of his rela- 
tions with the actress, and her battle is swiftly won. 

Come now Pauline and the officers of the law in 
search of Mrs. John. She is absent, but there is 
found in her room the sickly child of another of the 
tenement rats whose character it is not necessary to 
discuss here. The complication is too much for all 
present. Pauline says her child was boarding with 
Mrs. John and a child is found in Mrs. John’s apart- 
ment, but it is not Pauline’s and Mrs. John is not to 
be found. The baby is claimed at last by its mother, 
but it dies while they are disputing. Hassenreuter 
has one of his moments of illumination: “It seems 
that, invisible to us, one has been in our midst who 
has delivered judgment, truly according to the man- 
ner of Solomon, concerning the poor little passive 
object of all this strife.” 

There are two more acts and now Hauptmann gets 
down to the grips with fundamental passions. Bruno 
murders Pauline at his sister’s suggestion. The po- 
lice inquiries close in. Out of the tangle John at 
last catches a glimpse of the truth, and his wife is 
forced to confess. The husband refuses to consider 
the fact that her motive was purely to enhance their 
happiness and in his rage at being a dupe, his humil- 
lation at being the brother-in-law of a murderer, and 
his natural dullness he fails to respond to his wife’s 
appeal for forgiveness until too late. She rushes 
from the house to commit suicide, and this alone 
awakens him. He goes after her but does not reach 
her in time. Spitta asks: “Won’t you admit that a 
genuinely tragic fatality has been active here?” to 
which the mendacious opportunist Hassenreuter re- 
plies: “Tragedy is not confined to any class of so- 
ciety." l ahwayssiold you thaw. 

Rats, crawling. burrowing, gnawing! The life of 
the honest John is ruined and Spitta and Walburga 
have seen the wreckage. The problem is suspended. 
Will they be able to defend their own lives against 
the rats in their own circle? 

With less virility the play could almost be taken as 
a defense of realism in art by Hauptmann, one of 
the greatest of realists, but it goes too deep to per- 
mit of so narrow an interpretation. Hauntmann is 
too great an artist to stoop to the task of a pamph- 
leteer. Nor is he even a special pleader. He “pic- 
tures the thing as he sees it,” and if it is fit subject 
matter for sermons he will let others do the preach- 
ing. 

Professor Lewisohn admits difficulty in translat- 
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ing the iargon of the Berlin slums, and his work is 
not pleasing, but for a sprightly criticism of this | 
refer to H. L. Mencken, who, with all the advan 
tages of association with Willard Huntington Wright 
declares that such iliteracies do not exist anywhere 
in the world. Apparently, the translator was endeav- 
oring to convey an impression of the most grotesque 
dialect imaginable. He succeeded. Yet the work in 
toto is so big, so important, that it is silly to find 
fault with such a minor detail. 

(Gerhart Hauptmann’s Dramatic Works; Volume 
II. Translated by Professor Ludwig Lewisohn. B. 


W. Huebsch.) 
——___--—__@ 


“GRUMPY” BY CYRIL MAUDE’S PLAYERS 


YRIL MAUDE, supported by his daughter 

Margery Maude and the company from the 

London Playhouse, is filling an engagement at 
Wallack’s Theater under the management of the 
Liebler Company. Mr. Maude has a large reper- 
toire of plays that make remarkable demand upon 
his versatility and require wide range of character 
acting. The play this week is “Grumpy.” by Horace 
Hodges and T. Wigney Percyval. It concerns itself 
with a stolen diamond and the various complications 
that arise before the thief is Jocated and brought to 
justice. It is of the type that is bound to be popular 
as the situations are handled skilfully enough to 
involve considerable interest and suspense. In the 
midst of plays that are busily putting the older gen- 
eration in the place where the younger consigns them, 
it is very nice for a change to see one in which a 
dear, irascible old gentleman in his cighties, past the 
time of active service in his profession as criminal 
lawyer, proves his powers equal to the effort of sav- 
ing his favorite nephew from disgrace and perform- 
ing a task that would tax the ingenuity of one less 
well trained than himself in a knowledge of the 
habits of thieves and other criminals. He has drtfh- 
culty in remembering that his chimney smokes and 
other little personal things that annoy him, but his 
mind sticks to its job when he determines to find 
the diamond. 

Staying in his house are Dr. and Mrs. Maclaren 
and a Mr. Jarvis. Quite unexpectedly arrives the 
nephew from South Africa, confidential messenger 
of his firm, bearing a diamond worth 9o,o00 pounds. 
He would have stopped in London and delivered it 
to his firm’s representative, but he has received a 
telegram making an appointment for the morrow, so 
he has come straight home to see Grumpy and Vir- 
ginia, Grumpy’s grand-daughter, whom he loves. The 
first person to greet Ernest Heron on his arrival 1s 
Susan, Virginia’s maid. He has known her since she 
was a little thing and in the effervescence of his 
spirits he asks for a kiss. She does not give it to 
him, but she is not averse to flirting a bit because 
she wishes to tease Keble, Mr. Jarvis’ valet who 
wants to marry her. Ernest picks a camellia from a 
bush that is Grumpy’s pride and asks for a string to 
tie it up. There is no string, but as Keble enters at 
the moment Susan plucks a hair from her head, ties 
it up and puts it in Ernest’s buttonhole. After every 
one has gone to bed Grumpy escapes from Ruddock, 
his valet, and advises Ernest to put the stone in the 
safe, but Ernest prefers to kecp it on his person. 
He shows the stone to Grumpy and after the old 
gentleman retires to bed continues looking at it. 
Susan pulls down the shade and puts out the lights 
and Keble on the watch for her is seen outside. She 
leaves only a reading lamp for Ernest. Suddenly he 
sees a shadow on the window shade. Swiftly he 
turns the lights on full and goes to the window. 
There is no one outside. He is nervous, however, 
and pulls the curtains closer’ As he does this he 
turns toward the door and sees a hand and arm 
cone silently through the door and touch the switch. 
Instantly the lights go out and in the dark a struggle 
takes place. 
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When the curtain is lifted Ernest lies full length 
on the floor with his head smashed against the 
fender. The next morning the room is still in con- 
fusion. Grumpy, very much annoyed that he was not 
called at once is making an inquiry. Ernest is still 
unconscious. Mr. Jarvis, it seems, found the hodv 
and called the doctor who says that Ernest was laid 
out by a blow with something like a sandbag. While 
he may recover, he is dangerously hurt. But the 
thing that troubles Grumpy is the diamond. It is 
gone and he must find it in order that expcsure may 
not come to his nephew, and he must do it alone. 
He questions everybody and at last learns that a 
camellia was found in Ernest’s hand. Susan telts 
the story of the hair. But this one has no hatr. Mr. 
Jarvis, left alone with Virginia, asks for a token of 
affection. She picks from the plant a camellia and 
gives it to him in exchange for the one that he gives 
her. A little later Susan tells Grumpy that she has 
seen the camellia with the hair about its stem in 
Virginia’s handbag. As Virginia has gone to London 
to see a sick aunt in company with Mr. Jarvis, 
Grumpy starts after her to get the camellia. He 
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misses her at the aunt's, for she has gone to Mfr. 
Jarvis’ rooms and has made an appointment to meet 
him at the station to say good bye as he 1s going 
abroad that night. 

Keble has told Jarvis about the hair on the stem 
of the camellia, who has disposed of the one that he 
is wearing and has set his mind to get hold of the 
one that he gave Virginia. He asks her to return it 
as a precious thing she has had in her possesston 
and she promises to send it. Mr. Isaac Wolf, a noted 
fence, next calls. Jarvis takes the diamond out of 
his pocket, but when Mr. Wolf hears that there is a 


| camellia and a sand bag mixed up with it, he will 
| have nione of it. His wonderful country house is not 


kept up on mistakes. There is a ring at the door. 
From the window Jarvis sees that it is Grumpy and 
is informed by Wolf that Grumpy was the most 
noted criminal lawyer of his day and that no guilty 
man can stand up under his questioning. Jarvis re- 
tires to his bedroom as Grumpy comes in. Grumpy 
with apparent senile indifference refuses to accom- 
pany Wolf to the club and when Keble comes in 
with a special delivery letter manages to get pos- 
session of it and is only saved from being choked to 
death by the prompt arrival of Ruddock. Grumpy 
opens the Ictter. It is from Virginia saying that she 
has changed her mind about going to the station. 
She is going home and if Jarvis wants the camellia 
le must come after it. While Grumpv is reading the 
letter Jarvis escapes from the bedroom and_ the 
thing resolves itself into a chase for the camellia. 
x ok Ok 

The next act takes place in Grumpy’s house. Er- 
nest, half wild at his loss, has come down stairs to 
see what he can do. Virginia returns and tells him 
how nearly she came to going off with Jarvis, and 
how only the thought of .Ernest saved her. She 
snatches off the camellia and throws it on the floor. 
The servant entering a moment later places it with 
other flowers in a vase. Ernest left alone tries to 
reconstruct what happened the night before. As he 
reaches the point when the arm comes through the 
door Mr. Jarvis walks in. Grumpy follows. A sec- 
ond later they make a dash for the vase. It is over- 
thrown and both men go down on their knees. 
Grumpy wins. With the flower in his possession and 
the knowledge that a Scotland Yard man is outside 
he is master of the situation. Mr. Jarvis finds it the 
better part of valor to give up the stone. He walks 
into the arms of the waiting detective, for he 1s 
wanted on another charge. The young people find 
the way to each other, and the curtain comes down 
with everybody happy. The company as a whole is 
very satisfactory, but, of course, interest centers in 
Mir. Maude. His characterization of the old man 1s 
beautiful and one will remember it long after one 
has forgotten the details of the story. 

New York, Dec. 29, IQI3. ANNE PAGE. 


LONDON’S ACTRESS’ FRANCHISE LEAGUE 
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Theater,” but I believe London is the first 

to put the experiment to the test of an actual 
engagement. The “Actresses’ Franchise League” has 
organized a “Woman’s ‘Theater’ which promises to 
be a permanent success. The first week “Woman on 
Iler Own,” a play by Brieux and translated by Mrs. 
Bernard Shaw, was given for three days and fol- 
lowed by four performances of Bjornson’s ‘The 
Gauntlet.” Many of the most prominent London act- 
resses are associated with the undertaking. Miss 
Lena Ashwell played thte leading role and small 
parts were taken by as well-known people as Miss 
Cicely Hamilton, Miss Christine Silver and MAliss 
Sarah Brooks. The business maniager was Miss Inez 
Bensusan. 

When a play is avowedly for propaganda, its argu- 
ment should be logical and consistent. This “Woman 
on her Own” does not seem to be. (I have been told 
that it has suffered much in translation, because of 
its great length.) The story is that of a young 
French woman who is obliged to go out in the world 
and earn her own living. The man who wishes to 
marry her and whom she loves, is unable to support 
her and his parents will not sanction their marriage. 
She takes up writing as a livelihood and finds em- 
ployment on a woman’s paper. But this good fortune 
does not last. The paper is unsuccessful and all the 
salaries of the women are cut in half. Celeste is 
kept, however, owing to the manager being in love 
with her. But she is steadfast to her ideals and her 
love and leaves the place not knowing how or where 
she will earn her bread. This act, showing the des- 
perate condition of women forced to earn their liv- 
ing and the temptations they have to mect, 1s strong 
and convincing. In the third and last act, Celeste 
has found a splendid position with an old friend as 
head of a department in a factory. She has organized 
a woman’s union and is working to better the labor- 
ing woman’s condition. But the men of the factory 
are against her because the women work for lower 
wages. A strike is pending, when Celeste’s old love 
returns. He has broken away from his family and 
is out on his own. But she will not promise to marry 
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him as she knows he cannot earn enough to support 
her. Then he asks her to keep her position and 
live with him. But this she refuses. 

Their scene is interrupted by the manager of the 
factory who comes to tell Celeste that the men are 
demanding her dismissal. She asks for a conference 
between the men and the women. This ts arranged, 
but nothing is accomplished by it, save even greater 
anger and resentment. The men grow wild and go to 
the women shops for destruction. Upon hearing a 
shot, Celeste realizes that she may be the cause of 
loss of life and surrenders. She tells the manager 
that she will leave immediately. As she goes to the 
door, the manager asks where she will go. In her 
answer, “Paris,” she expresses all the desperation 
and misery she sees ahead af her. 

Miss Ashwell as Celeste makes a strong appeal, 
but there ts not the inevitableness of tragedy inthe 
ending. If the girl has twice found an opportunity, 
why should she not find another? Her capability and 
strength argue an ultimate success, even though the 
difficulties be great. Brieux certainly has not come 
up to his other plays in either his defence of women 
or his dramatic appeal. Nevertheless, this is an in- 
teresting achievement. Having seen something of the 
way these women have worked for their end, their 
earnestness and devotion to their cause, I appreciate 
its significance. It 1s splendid to see these actresses, 
who themselves have perhaps less to gain than any 
other women from the franchise, workine so devot- 
edly for the vote. Their “Asetresses’ Eranchise 
League” is one of the most powerful suffrage organ- 
izations in England. 

What astonishes 1s the versatility of these women. 
Miss Cicely Hamilton is a good illustration. She is 
the author of several plays. Her “Diana of Cobson’s” 
was a London success and “Just to Get Married” 
is bringing her in royalties regularly. Novels have 
been made from both plays. Then she has wriiten 
“Marniage asa, lxcadeysanuwother eComomicuaucles: 
But she is not alone an author. She played in “Fan- 
ny’s First Play” for three years and is now filling 
a small role in the Woman’s Theater. She is one of 
the prominent figures in the suffrage movement. Nor 
is she alone in her versatility. I know several equally 
active in various lines just in my own acquaintance 
in London. I really believe these English women are 
making history, literary as well as political. 

WILLAMENE WILKES. 

London, Dec. 18, 1913. 
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On the Outland Trails 
My head grew gray on the outland trails where I 
stood, a man with men; 
And still I whine like a hungry whelp to go oit oa 
the trails again, 


How the whip of a rifle lifts my heart to the crags 
of a hidden range, 

Where the black pines circle the riven peak and 
the silences estrange 

A man from himself and all mankind; 
winds no leash have known, 

And the soul is king of itself again, up there with 
the stars, alone. 


where the 


The sea-worn sails that idle hang in the smoke of 
the harbor slips 

Know a sweeter song than was ever sing by the 
fairest woman’s lips; 

And the sea that cradles the dripping prow as it 
comes to its island rest, 

Is a sweeter place for a weary head than the fairest 
woman’s breast. 


Where the pack-train plods in the desert noon and 
the world runs out to space, 

And the lone coyote’s hunger-cry breaks the startled 
ponies’ pace; 

Where the visioned lake is a mockery, and death 
holds the pouch of gold, 

There is greater peace than in all your creeds; yea, 
more by a thousandfold! 


saddle and rifle, spur and rope and the smell of 
sage in the rain, 

As down the canyon the pintos lope and spread to 
the shadowed plain. ... , 


Out on the ledge where the burro creens, patient 
and sure and slow 

Above a valley-floor that sleeps ten-thousand feet 
below. .... 


Away where the tumbling schooner fights in the 
spume of the typhoon’s hate, 

Or up where the huskie bays the lights of the 
Northland’s frozen gate. 


Sun and wind and the sound of rain—hunzer and 
thirst and strife! 

God! To he out on the trails again with a grip on 
the mane of life! 


And my woman sees and hides a tear, for the cabin 
door is wide— 

Unshadowed by sons that return no more. 
Sleep in the ocean-tide, 

Or cut on the desert reaches, marked by the 

| bleached and rough-hewn stake, 

For they died like men on the ovtland trails, but I 
stay for their mother’s sake: 


I stay . and dream of the outland trails and 
the songs of fighting men; 

Saiclys. . and whine like a hungry whelp to go 
out on the trails again. —K. HH 
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Sunsetters Celebrate “Yule Night” 


For twenty years the Sunset Club has celebrated 
the Christmas season in song and story and for a 
goodly share of them I have been privileged to be 
“among those present.” Friday night of last week 
we met in the breakfast room of the California Club 
for our anntial “Yule Night” exercises with fifty 
members in attendance and Frank King. chairman of 
the celebration committee, in the chair. Right nobly 
Frank and his associate committeemen J. O. Koepfti 
and John H. Francis acquitted themselves of their 
program task. The decorations were the work of 
Frank Wiggins who was never known to fail. The 
program was of a reminiscent order. Joe Scott told 
of Christmas in Ireland and never was he more elo- 
quent. Ilans Jevne recalled the Christmas he used 
to celebrate as a boy in Scandinavia, and the witty 
John J. Byrne gave a graphic picture of Christmas 
eve in Canada when he was a lad. Scholarly Judge 
FE. W. Camp told of Christmas in New England, 
which was supplemented by Major Burnham. In 
his beautifully expressive English J. M. Elliott, now 
the dean of the club, described a Christmas in Dixie 
land, evidently, in Georgia. It was little less than 
a classic. Frank Wiggins was humorous and poetical 
with his Christmas in California. Former United 
States Senator Frank P. Flint sketchily drew a 
Christmas at the national capital, Col. Holabird told 
of Christmas in many lands and Dr. Norman Bridge 
philosophized on Christmas in Illinois when he was 
a lad. Judge Walter Bordwell took us back to Mich- 
igan and James A. Anderson and others gave brief 
talks. Louis Vetter recalled earlier club celebrations 
and Willis Booth closed by expressing the humani- 
tarian hope that the Christmas spirit instead of 
being regnant at the holiday season only may extend 
throughout the year. It was a delightful evening. 
Maestro Arend played his best music and Sunsetter 
Foshay Jed the carols. At the close after singing 


Sunsetters, brothers, let us all together stand 
Linked by affection and with hand in hen, 


we joined hands and as we have done for years 
stood up and sang together “Auld Lang Syne.” 
‘Toasts were drunk to Judge McKinley, president of 
the club, unavoidably absent, to Charley Willard, 
to the absent Sunsetter “Jim’ Slauson and to the 
dead of the year, Sunsetters Patterson and Stewart. 
Jack Miller’s “At Home” 

Christmas Day at high noon, in accordance with 
his custom for years, the genial John B. Miller was 
host to his close friends and business associates at 
his beautiful home at Hillside Road, Pasadena. It 
was a gathering of rarely good spirits, bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, capitalists, officials of the big elec- 
tric company of which “Jack” Miller is president, 
and a few friends from the East. The rain in nowise 
checked the spirit of jollity and pleasant interchange 
of greetings. From the Miller mansion the com- 
pany adjourned in a body to the delightful John S. 
Cravens mansion where Mrs. Cravens received the 
impromptu guests and extended hospitalities. This 
annual gathering of old friends is one of the most 
enjoyable events of the holiday season. 


May Return a Democrat 

Frank Flint’s son and heir is entered at University 
of Virginia. The other day he wrote his sire that 
he had heard and read many of his father’s speeches 
but had yet to hear him deliver a good old-fashioned 
Jeffersonian discourse, over which the former Re- 
publican United States senator naturally chuckled. 
I tell Frank that he must not be surprised if the 
Virginia student returns in his senior year a full- 
fledged Democrat. He is bound to ahsorb the spirit 
of Thomas Jefferson at his alma mater. 


Greetings From Near and Far 


From Geneva come the season’s grectings from 
Alden Skinner and from Brussels my old friend Dr. 
Geo. Thos. Dowling drops me a line bearing good 
wishes. It is warming to the heart to be so rememni- 
bered by absent friends. Never before, I think, have 
I been so kindly showered by pleasant sentiments 
from friends far and near and to them all I wish, 
with all my heart, reciprocal happiness and _ pros- 
perity. I hope the habit of exchanging Christmas 
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and New Year's greetings in this manner will con- 
tiiue to grow in popularity; it is a pretty custom. 


Miss Wilkes’ Experience Abroad 


That talented young actor-manager of Los An- 
geles, Miss Willamene Wilkes, who has been abroad 
with her mother, Mrs. Wilkes, for a number of 
months studying dramatic production, is expected 
home next week, her mother having preceded her 
by a month. Miss Wilkes’ discriminating and in- 
forming letters from London have been a feature of 
The Graphic in her stay at the world’s metropolis 
and I am glad to have been honored by their receipt. 
In the big English capital and at Manchester Miss 
Wilkes was entrusted by Miss Horniman of the 
Manchester Repertory Company with the produc- 
tion of several plays, which Opportunity greatly 
broadened the viewpoint of this capable student of 
the drama. ‘That Los Angeles will reap the benefit 
of her ripened experience by still better work of 
the Players’ Society, of which Miss Wilkes is the 
ruling spirit, is not to be doubted. 


Traveler’s Poetic Lines 


I am greatly indebted to Mrs. Belle Cameron 
Thom for a copy of a spirited little poem written 
by Holdridge O. Collins, whose brother, Arthur, 
manager of Drury Lane Theater, it will be remem- 
bered, married Miss ‘Thom. Mr. Holdridge Collins 
has been touring the world and from Gibraltar on 
his homeward voyage he penned the following lines: 


Out of the east I come, 
Out of the warm blue seas, 
Rigging and stanchions hum 
With the blast of the autumn bree:e. 


Out of the east I sail 
Back from the older lands, 
Hungry a friend to hail— 
Weary of foreign strands. 


Onward ‘twixt stars and sea, 
Westward through wind and rain, 
The great ship carries me 
Back to my home again. 


Considering that Mr. Collins had visited the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Hong Kong, China, Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Rangoon, Mandalay, India, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Greece, Corfu, Dalmatia, Austria, Bavaria, Switzer- 
land, France, Monaco, Italy, Sicily, Spain and Gib- 
raltar, I can well understand the longing that seized 
him to hail a friend and the weariness he had of 
foreign lands. I have had that experience. 


John Renfrew’s New Year Petition 


That cultured and cultivated artist in publicity, 
John Renfrew, sent out a “New Year’s Petition” to 
his friends which is a classic. I rejoice in the pos- 
session of a copy which the mail brought to my 
desk. On the inside cover of the folder is a capital 
presentment of John’s thoughtful, mobile face, which 
IS prize, Shes petition’ sreads: 

ORD of Hosts, usher in this New Year as a 
|. symbol of Opportunity; Let the spirit of help- 

fulness Electrify, and the power of Thy Grace 
Energize, May we be diligent in business—servinz 
Thee: prudent always, patient ever. J Make us true 
to our friends; just to our enemies; militant 
against wrong-——humble toward Thee. {Then shall 
come, unbidden, Peace, Prosperity, Place & Power, 
tempered to all our needs, 


It was John Renfrew who, at Baltimore last 
spring, at the annual meeting of the Advertisers’ As- 
sociation of America, filled one of the local pulpits 
so acceptably that the Baltimoreans were captivated. 
His “petition” is a crumb which suggests what a 
rich loaf he can provide on occasions. 


Huntington Honeymoon Is Extended 


There is but one fly in the ointment of D. M. Lin- 
nard, manager of H. E. Huntington’s reconstructed 
hotel at Oak Knoll, and that is that the owner of the 
great hotel will not be present when it opens next 
Thursday. The movements of the Huntington are 
not marked with that precision and regularity which 
characterized the itinerary of the bridegroom before 
marriage. The honeymoon is an extended one and 
is bemg pursued with a nonchalance which keeps 
their friends wondering where to expect them next. 
All that is known its that they will arrive in Pasa- 
dena—or rather San Marino—in January. 


Eavesdroppers Get Their Deserts 


There is now going the rounds one of the best 
newspaper stories in years. The events transpired in 
the reporters’ room at the police station. It was 
about midnight. The Times man was alone in the 
place. A noisy automobile dashed up to the door of 
the station, and the Tribune and Examiner reporters 
leaped out and raced for the telephones. One took 
the Sunset, the other the Home, and began dictating 
to their respective offices the facts concerning the 
wreck of a work train on one of the Pacific Electric 
lines in the vicinity of Colegrove. hey had all the 
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details complete. The motorman was killed, he had a | 
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wife and four children, his number, residence, age 
and complexion all were recounted. Several Mexican 
laborers were badly cut up. heir names were spelled 
out and their mjuries described. It was fine report 
ing. The Times man kept both ears open and jotted 
down the facts as they were given over the tele 
phones by his rivals. He had both ears working, in 
fact, trying to listen to both at the same time. If 
he could have performed that impossible teat he 
would have been astonished to notice that the two 
tiews gatherers had identical stories, something un- 
heard of, in the art of reporting. The story com- 
pleted, the Examiner and Tribune men hurried out 
to their automobile and rushed away into the night. 


Assertion Without Corroboration 


It took the Times man only a few seconds to rush 
across the corner to discover to the city editor what 
he had heard telephoned. He was told to write the 
story, and proceeded to do so, to the extent of about 
a column and a half. Along about time to go to 
press it occurred to one brilliant-minded individua! 
on the staff—rumor says it was the country editor— 
that it might be a good plan to verifv the yarn. 
This novel idea was seized with avidity by the re- 
ceptive mentalities of the Times local force, and the 
telephone was kept busy for half an hour routing 
Pacific Electric officials out of their slumber, to ask 
for the railway version of the accident. The ones 
who should have been the first to know of the wreck 
professed great surprise and asked for information. 
Finally, after the Times press had started, and a 
few hundred copies of the paper with the account of 
the accident had gone out of the building beyond re- 
call, the city editor of the Examiner decided the 
thing had gone far enough, and had the Times noti- 
fied that its police reporter had been the victim of a 
plot to cure him of cavesdropping. 


Original Irish History 

At the recent meeting of the Los Angeles Celtic 
Club Dr. James Mason Dixon of the University of 
Southern California read a delightful paper on 
Early Irish Songs and Tuncs, in which he told of 
how Dr. Joyce, many years ago, went from village 
to village in Ireland writing out the songs and 
tunes. After the reading of the paper Richard B. 
Kirchhoffer said that when he was a small boy Dr. 
Joyce, on the above mission, was a guest at his 
father’s home situate in county of Cork. “Dr. Joyce 
was then compiling his first little volume of Irish 
airs and songs, gathered from hearing them whis- 
tled, crooned or played on fiddles and pipes by the 
peasantry as he traveled through the various par- 
ishes. “In this way, to my knowledge,” related Mr. 
Kirchhoffer, “he picked up “The Top of Cork Road,’ 
now set to ‘Father O’Flynn,’ ‘Sweet Peggy Murphy,’ 
and “The Game Played in Erin Go Bragh.’ We had 
in my family until a few years ago, an autograph 
copy of his first work. The parish of Ballyvourney, 
in the county of Cork, whence I came, and of which 
my father was rector for thirty-nine years, abound- 
ed in Irish songs, legends and fairy stories. Within 
a few yards of the rectory stood a celebrated old 
Irish abbey, dedicated to Saint Gobnat, the patron 
saint of the parish. I have in my possession a paint- 
ing of this abbey done by my sister. Just outside 
the churchyard wall was one of the old Beehive 
churches, which I believe was built by the Danes. 
There were several Danish raths or forts in the 
parish, also remnants of castles of wonderful con- 
struction, which at one time evidently formed a 
chain, and no doubt were used in ancient times, not 
only as forts, but as a means of flashing communi- 
cation all around the country. Beginning with old 
Blarney castle, next in line would come Dripsey 
castle, then Macroom castle, where Cromwell dwelt 
for a time, then Carrig-a-phooka, or the Castle of 
the Fairies, and then rather a long jump to Glen- 
flesk, described by Lever in his book “The O’Don- 
oughue,’ and so west through the County Kerry. 
The “Holy Wells’ were also quite a feature in our 
part of the country. People came from all over 
Munster to pray and to bathe in the waters, which 
were supposed to have great curative properties, 
and around these wells were numbers of crutches, 
canes, etc., left behind by those who had gone away 
cured.” 


Eligtble Charley Hastings Here 


After an absence of three years Charley Hastings, 
as interesting and as debonair as of yore, is renew- 
ing old friendships in club circles. For a few days 
after his arrival he was rendered uneasy by news 
from New York of his sister’s illness, which prom- 
ised to demand his immediate return East, but more 
favorable tidings came and a long visit from the 
bachelor owner of the beautiful ranch at Sierra Ma- 
dre is likely. Why one of our pretty girls does not 
capture this eligible young millionaire is a mystery. 
He is companionable, well-read. fond of music and 
the drama, has traveled extensively and is a keen 
observer. T am told he is heart free. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


Second of the symphony concerts of 
the season, taking place December 27, 
at the Auditorium, offered a program 
not possibly so entertaining as the 
first concert, but one which further im- 
pressed on the audience the strong mu- 
sical personality of the young conduct- 
or. Mr. Tandler gave a reading to the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony which 
showed an attention to details almost 
new to Los Angeles. And there was a 
reason. The conductor is having suffi- 
cient rehearsals with his orchestra—a 
thing Harley Hamilton never did have, 
from lack of financial support. While 
the symphonies of these old masters 
are coming in our day to seem intermi- 
nably long, what Tandler did with it 
gave an interest such as one gets from 
one of the big eastern orchestras. Cer- 
tainly, it is to he hoped that the finan- 
cial support of the symphony organi- 
zation may be such that this sort of 
drill ean be continued through many 
seasons. 


Full of color was the Glazounow 
“Solennelle,” but it was anything but 
solemn. It was in strong contrast to 
the Beethoven work. The former is a 
statue, perfect in form, mammoth in 
proportions—cold, white, impersonal. 
The latter is a rich oil painting, not so 
large, not so rigid as to form, but glow- 
ing with rare orchestral tints. Which 
do you prefer? Throw the books to the 
winds, cast aside the ready-made ideas 
of what you ought to like, and frankly 
enjoy the thing you most like. And 
then, after this gorgeous overture, came 
a4 pastel miniature, the old Handel 
“Largo” of respectable memory, in a 
new dress made of cello, harp, organ 
and orchestra, put together by Mr. 
Tandler. It should have preceded the 
overture, which then would have been 
a climax to a strong program. At it 
was the program “tailed out’? without 
climax. 


Sigmund Beel, concert master of the 
orchestra, was soloist of the day, Mr. 
Beel has already won his position in 
the orchestra by his fitness for the 
place. At this time he gained recogni- 
tion as a soloist of no mean artistic 
rank. He played the Bruch “Scottish 
Fantasy.” A good third of this work 
is rather ungrateful to hear, however 
enjoyable in may be to play. But after 
Mr. Bruch gets through introducing 
himself, and settles down to the real 
treatment of the old Scotch song, 
“Scots Wha Hae’—or something to 
that effect, my Scotch limps—then he 
becomes interesting. Mr. Beel has a 
facile command of his instrument and, 
laus Deo, respects the key he is in. In 
fact, he proved as good a violinist as 
Mr. Tandler is cosductor. And that is 
saying a good deal, in spite of the 
latter’s new tendency to genuflexive 
conducting. 


Again one thinks of that saying of 
Solomon, “Too much is plenty.” Sun- 
day afternoon I heard the “Messiah’— 
or, at least, the first two-thirds of it, 
running until 5:15 p. m. And Friday 
night the “Messiah” until 10 p. m.; 
and on the way home what did I run 
into at Central Park but the “Messiah” 
again, @ chorus hallellujahing in full 
voice. But that time there was no police- 
man or usher in sight and I fled incon- 
tinently—and two blocks away I was 
overtaken by a wafted ‘““‘hallelu.” Now 
the “Messiah” is a fine work. Once it 
was considered the greatest work. It 
gives conductors something to do about 
Christmas time; it ealls for lots of 








white dressmaking; it gives folks a 
chance to make their annual—or in 
the case of Los Angeles—quadrennial 
visit to that questionable place of 
amusement, a concert hall; but in this 
case the curse is somewhat removed 
by the title of the work. More than 
that, it gives the singers a lot of prac- 
tice in vocal gymnastics. Why, you 
couldn’t find as many vocal wiggles 
and two-steps and hand-springs in a 
modern work to save your life. And 
after one gets out of a rehearsal of the 
“Messiah’ one needs a rub-down and 
a vocal shampoo, the exercise has been 
so strenuous. But even in the face of 
all these manifest advantages, I stoutly 
maintain that three doses of the “Mes- 
siah’’ in three days is rubbing it in a 
little too hard. I intend to start a “‘So- 
ciety for the Presentation of Half the 
Christmas ‘Messiahs’ in July.” 


If memory serves, this work has not 
been presented here in complete form 
since December 12, 1907, when it was 
given at the Shrine Auditorium by the 
Apollo Club under Mr. Davis. The pre- 
ceding year it drew an immense audi- 
ence when given by the same club un- 
der Henry Schoenfeld. The Congrega- 
tional chorus under Wm. H. Lott gave 
it with welcome cuts and organ accom- 
paniment May 25, 1911—-and there may 
have been other partial performances. 
But this year we made up for lost time. 
It is pleasant to state that the Audi- 
torium was filled to hear the ‘Messiah” 
last Sunday afternoon by the Peopie’s 
chorus and orchestra under Hans Lin- 
ne, And the performance was worthy 
of the audience. The chorus numbered 
150, and the orchestra about 45, with 
Julius Bierlich as concert master. The 
soloists were Mmes. Shank and Hance, 
Messrs. Paul and Christopher. Hay 
Hastings assisted at the organ. With 
this ensemble there was a large body 
of tone. The work of the chorus was 
the best it has done and it exceeded the 
orchestra in precision and promptness 
of attack, probably owing to lack of 
orchestral rehearsals. Mr. Linne only 
recently took the performers in hand; 
but he inherited the solid progress 
made under Edward Lebegott as con- 
ductor and reaped the praise of both. 
By this performance, the People’s Or- 
chestra and chorus again demonstrates 
its moral right to live. But who will 
pay the bills in the periods between 
these big audiences? 


Two days previously, the “Messiah” 
was given at the Auditorium by the 
Christian Endeavor Chorus under L. F. 
Peckman, with Mmes. Ulrich and Zobe- 
lein, Messrs. Jones and House as solo- 
ists, and the always necessary Mr. 
Hastings at the organ. The work was 
rather a heavy load for this chorus, 
which numbered about 150 singers but 
had no orchestral support. Mr. Hast- 
ings was handicapped by having the 
console of the organ at too great a dis- 
tance from his soloists. But while there 
was a general feeling of uncertainty, 
the main point is the musical experi- 
ence acquired by the singers, which 
after all is of much more importance 
to them than the effect produced on 
an audience, which in this case was 
large and evidently well pleased. That 
the conductor did not take the work 
very seriously was evinced by the in- 
terpolation of a bit of saccharine church 
musical nonsense in the third part— 
and in juxtaposition to “I Know that 
My Redeemer Liveth.” And yet there 
are those who prate of “reverence for 
the classics,’ 
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PEOPLE’S 
ORCHESTRA 


EVERY SUNDAY, 3 P. M. 


THE AUDITORIUM 


THEATER 
BEAUTIFOL 


Hans Linne, Conductor 


Reserved Seats i5c, 85c and 50c 


Music and Musicians | 


ESTHER PALLISER 


| Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 


French and English diction, specialties 


| 349 Blanch’d Hall. Phone 51973: Wilshire 3818 





ROLAND PAUL 


Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 





GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 





FREDERICK K. HERMANN 
Mon. and Thurs. a.m. Piano, Organ, Har- 
mony,introducing the Ostrovsky Musician’s 
Hand Development, 339 Blanchard Hall 


JESSIE LUELLA STAFFORD 
Teacher of the Art of Whistling 
428 Blanchard Hall 
Phone 10082 


HAROLDI—VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
will receive pupils in violin solo and en- 
semble playing. Phone 10082 

Studio 320 and 321 Blanchard Hall Bldg. 


HELEN BEATRICE COOPER 
Soprano 
Room 109 Blanchard Hall 
Res. Studio 517 Gardena Ave., Tropico 


AURELIA WHARRY, Soprano—Pupil of 
Braggiotti of Italy. and Savage. New York, 
Tues. & Fri. 9-1, 722 Mafestic Bldg. Suite 
232 Hotel Green, Pasadena; phone Colo. 6640 


HARRY H. PIKE 
Voice, Piano and Composition 
MSS. Arranged for Publication 

334 Blanchard Hall 


RAY HOWARD CRITTENDEN, Baritone 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Studio 348 Blanchard Bidg. 

Fiome 10082 Sunset West 4793 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor : Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


ARTHUR BABCOCK, Baritone 
Recitals, Musicales & ‘‘at home’ programs 
Technical and Artistic Vocal Instruction 
339 Blanchard Hall 


MRS NELLIE HIBLER 
Soprano (331 Blanchard Hall) Voice Culture 
Res. Studio 481 Herkimer St., Pasadena 
Phone Colorado 4014 


MENOTTI FRASCONA 
Mon, & Thurs. from 1 p.m. Grand Opéra 
Sat. & Wed. all day Baritone 
Studio: Rooms 339-3409 Blanchard Hall 


LUCY B,. SEATOR 
Pianist—Teacher 
Late of Sherwood Music School, Chicago 
330 Blanchard Hall 


H, D. MUSTARD 
Baritone 
Studio, 400 Blanchard Hall 



































For music or pictures, go where crowds £0. 
lhe Kemick Dong Ao 
522 § Broadway 33314 §. Spring St. 


OSKAR SEILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 


| Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 


330-329 Blanchard Hall. Home 10082 
Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Contralto | 
Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 
French, Spanish, German and Italian 

601-02 Majestic Theater Bidg. Phone 67879 


MME. BEATRICE DE TROOST, Voice 
722 Majestic Bldg., Wed. and Sat. Mornings 
Tues, and Fri. 1217 Marengo Ave., 
South Pasadena 


GENEVIEVE CHURCH SMITH 
Lyric Soprano—Bel Canto 
Pasadena: 568 N. Orange Grove Ave. 
Room 438 Blanchard Hal} 


_ ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons jin German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bidg 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2Gamut Club Bldg 
B’dway 2098 Home #5437 


DE FOREST INGRAHAM—OTTO STAHL 
Violinist Pianist 

Harmony : Phone 10082 

Ensemble Playing 214 Blanchard Hall 


ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Everything necessary to know in Singing, 
Sight, Ear Training, Harmony. Phone 10082 

















the | JOS. N. WHYBACK, 331 Blanchard Hall. 
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THE LYRIC SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Miss Luella M. McCune 
Talent furnished for all occasions 
B'dway 2995—Home A4485—815 W. Highth St. 
HARRY GIRARD, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing in Al! Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: F4024; Main 2374 





W. EF. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers’’ 
Printers, Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bidg. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway 234 South Hill Street 


L. A. CONSERVATORY of Music and Arts 
Mozart Theater Blidg., 730 S. Grand Ave. 
Adelitha V. Carter, Kate MeD. Brown, 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski, Bernard Berg. 


COSMC POLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mr. Chas. Titcomb, Mer. 
Piano, Voice, Violin 
710-11 Majestic Theater Building 


GEO. H, CARR 
Teaching the Italian method of singing 
with vibration, tone color and expression. 
Room 20 Walker Auditorium. 


MISS ETHEL C, OSTRANDER, Soprano 
Teacher of Piano and Voice. Available for 
Coneerts and Recitals. Res. Studio. Home 
phone 599424. 334 Blanchard Hall, Tel. 10082 


J. CLARENCE COOK, Violin 
Author of “The Common Sense Method of 
Teaching the Violin,’’ mailed on application 
64 Mozart Theater Bldg. Phones 29791, F'7419 


CAL. SCHOOL of ARTISTIC WHISTLING 
; Agnes Woodward, Director 
Pupils Prepared for Public Engagements. 
428 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


; JOHN DAVID BEALL 
Voice Development and Art of Singing. In- 
structor of many talented celebrities. 
Studio Gamut Club, Phones F5487, Bda’y 2098 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 519738 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements. Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
Soprano—Concerts and Recitals. Tues. an@ 
rig pm. 334 Blanchard Building 

Studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 


JULIAN PASCAL 


; Piano 
Studio 727 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


Phone 77676 


MRS. CATHERINE SHANK, Soprano 
Teacher of Singing: Concerts, Receptions, 
Musicals. Telephone 534 Glendale 
Studio: 701-702 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


ANTONIA es lea 
Art ot 
424 Blanchard Hall 


THE CRAFT SHOP — 
Art Jewelry 
321 O. T. Johnson Bide. 


















































Lunch in luxury 


for 50 pennies 


CAFE BRISTOL 


4th and Spring 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U.S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
014689. Non-coal. 
Dec. 11, 1913. 


NOTICE is hereby given that James F. 
Vaughan of Cornell, California, who. on 
January 25, 1912, made Homestead Entr 
No, 014688, for SYSEM, Sec. 9, SUSWY, 
Section 10. Township 18., Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make final commutation proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, U. 
8S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, on the 29th day of January, 1914, at 
9:30. 0’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Frank 

Toase, Edward W. 


H. Thew, Charles A. 
Thew, all of Los Ange- 


Lewis, Bessie O. 
les, California. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Brahms Quintet concerts for the ‘‘Sea- 
son 1913-1914.” But the concerts come 
in 1914, January 10, February 28 and 
April 11. The high standard set by the 
organization in the last two years 
makes no further statement necessary 
to those who love the best class of 
chamber music. The programs are giv- 
en Saturday evenings and Friday aft- 
ernoons at Blanchard Hall. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeister is one of 
the prominent exponents of the so- 
called “Leschetitzky method.” The 
Leschetitzky-ites like to point to her as 
an example of what that teacher’s 
“method” can do for one sufficiently 
talented. And yet this is what Mrs. 
Zeisler had to say on the matter: 

“I studied with lLeschetitzky five 
years and I found that he had no fixed 
method—or really had ae different 


method with every pupil, according to | 


the individual needs. He has a num- 
ber of preparatory exercises which, 
with individual variations, he uses with 
his pupils; but their virtue is in the 
patient pursuit of them rather than in 
any fixed note formula. A pupil who 
does not study long with him may 
think the plan of work used with that 
pupil is used with every one, but it is 
a big mistake. Leschetitzky’s personal 


magnetism and yvouthfulness in his old | 
age, his power of description and illus- | 
enthvsiasm are | 


tration, his nerennial 


Wilhelm Bachaus, in Recital 





what make him a great teacher—not 
his planning out a fixed ‘method’ of 
piano playing. 
ants and they have published different 
books, but these embody what they 
have used. Leschetitzky himself laughs 
when anyone speaks of his ‘method’ or 
‘system.’ If he had a fixed routine of 
work through which he put each pupil, 
he would not have been a great teach- 
er. That is for the little teachers to do.” 
And Mrs. Zeisler ought to know. 


Soon Los Angeles pianists will have 
opportunity to hear William Bachaus, 
an artist who has received the unani- 
mous praise of the most competent 
critics of Kurope, And yet he is an un- 
known quantity to all but the few that 
keep in touch with what is going on in 
the world’s musical centers. But Los 
Angeles does not care much what the 
rest of the world thinks in musical 
matters. Godowski played here to $47. 
Another pianist played to the ushers 
and then took them to the theater. 
Carreno and Zeisler recently played to 
little more than enough to pay house 
rent. So it may not be necessary to 
engage the Shrine Auditorium to ac- 
commodate the multitude which will 
crowd to hear Mr. Bachaus, in spite of 
the fact that he is now listed as one of 
the greatest dozen of pianists in the 
artistic firmament. However—and this 
is a fact of which it would be well for 
him to take note—should he cultivate 
sufficiently long hair, should he run 
away with a tenth-rate countess, 
should he get divorced from any three 











He has different assist- | 
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SO. BROADWAY “S8gg2v~ SO. HILL STREET 
A.FUSENOT CQ. 


Annual Sale 


Undermuslins 
In Full Progress 


Months of careful planning, a 
special trip of our representative 
to Europe, and many special pur- 
chases of Jarge and extensive as- 
sortments, made the magnitude and 
beauty of this display possible. 
Quality, style and value are every- 
where uppermost. Price, consistent ¢ 
with quality, was never lower. 


PHONES: 
Home 
60478; 
Main 
2875 


W.W.MINES & CG. 
REAL ESTATE | 


[ay 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bidg. 
631 S. Spring Street. 


consecutive wives after having had 
twins by each—then may he have 
hopes of attracting a large audience in 
Los Angeles. Meanwhile, that few will 
be glad of the opportunity to hear him 
on his artistic merits. 


Christmas number 
comprises 158 pages of interesting arti- 
cles and illustrations pertaining to the 
business side of music. A special feat- 
ure is the space given to music in the 
Latin republics, and one can gather a 
sood deal of valuable information along 
this tine from the articles written by 
consular agents and others who have 
personal knowledge of the musical 
commerce of the South American 
states. It must be confessed that there 
is a good deal of ignorance on this side 
of the equator as to what goes on on 
the other side of it; and we find thea- 
ters, opera houses and a musical public 
that put ours to the blush. Our conceit 
is taken down a bit. Many other feat- 
ures are found in this issue of Music 
Trades that make it of value, not alone 
to those engaged in the commercial 
side of music but those who wish to 
be well informed. 

In the first two weeks in January 
Manager Behymer will present to the 
music loving public of this city three 
new artists, new at least to the Pacific 
Coast, although each has gained hon- 
ors for himself in Europe and Eastern 
America. Wilhelm Bachaus, the distin- 
guished English pianist, will be the 
first artist, Charles W,. Clark, the fa- 
mous American baritone, and Kath- 
leen Parlow, the Canadian violinist will 
be heard in concert with the Woman’s 
Orchestra the afternoon of January 16. 
Philharmonic ticket holders have their 
tickets for Miss Parlow dated the 17th, 
but they will be honored on the 16th. 
Wilhelm Bachaus is said to be a pian- 
ist of great technical squipment whose 
touch is acknowledged accurate and 
flawless. Charles W. Clark has made 
a great success in France, where he 
has large classes. His program in this 
city will be a combination of German, 
French and English compositions. Miss 
Parlow, who was born in Calgary, was 
taken to San Francisco at the age of 
four, and there her uncle taught her 
the violin. Later she went to Europe, 
where she has made a success in con- 
cert and recital. 
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Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 
BUILT ON, COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 
One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 


LOS ANGELES 


| Professional and Business Directory 


MAISON LOUIS 
Specialist of Wigs, Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
837 S. Broadway, near Hamburger’s 
Phone A5697 Los Angeles, Cal. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
SAMUEL C, FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 





| CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 


21744 S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 987; HOME F807 


SYDNEY T. SMITH 
(Suecessor to Baker Book & Art Shop) 
Bookseller Stationer 
434 So. Hill St. Phone F' 1975 


OTTENBACHER & BUBECK 
Upholsterers — Repairing and Refinishing 
of Antique Furniture 
230644 S. Union Ave, West 1877; Home 25033 


ARTHUR T. HOBSON, Special Repres’tve 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
Res, 312 Cypress Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


WEST SEVENTH STREET STUDIO 
A. B. Bertolottl, prop. Kodak Finishing 
and Enkarging. Bring or mail your films. 

§09 West Seventh St. 














DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 

019242. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Josephine 
Brown Austin, whose post-office address 
is 431 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 80th day of June, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 019242, to purchase the 
NEYSW, Section 324, Township 1 S., 
Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the timber 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 5th day of February, 
1914. before Register and Receiver, U. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase befcre entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 








Dr. Archibald Henderson, author of 
“George Bernard Shaw: His Life and 
Works,” whose new book ‘European 
Dramatists,” is to be published coon, 
has recently been elected president of 
the state literary and historical asso- 
clation of North Carolina. 


The sixth edition of Allan Benson’s 
“The Truth About Socialism” is al- 
ready in the press. 


January 3, 1914 





| DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
'U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Dee. 8, 1913. 
020591. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Fred Lip- 
pert, whose post-office address is 2603 Mo- 
zart Street, Los Angeles. California, did. 
on the sixteenth day of October, 1913, file 


iin this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 


cation, No. 020591, to purchase the SY’4SEY, 
Section 9. Township 1 §8., Range 18 W., 





S B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 


| der the provisions of the act of June 8, 


| that, 


1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
pursuant to such application. the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 28th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Offices, Los 
Angeles, California, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. &S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1918. 

017743. Non-coal. 

NOTICE its hereby given that Carl §S. 
Wilkins, whose post-office address is 636% 
So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 18th day of February, 19138. file 
in this office Sworn Statement and appli- 
cation, No. 017743, to purchase the NWY 
NW, Section 24, Township 158., Range 17 
W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions ef the act of June 3. 
1878, and acts amendatory. known as the 
“Timber and Stone TLaw,’”’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, 
at $100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00, and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
eation and sworn statement on the 5th 
day of February, 1914. before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 138, 1913. 

016434. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
Threlkeld Bishop, whose post-office ad- 
dress is 7th and Alameda Streets, Los An- 
geles, Cal., did, on the 24th day of Sep- 
tember, 1912, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 016434, to 
purchase the NW, Section 15, Township 
18., Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under.the provisions of the 
act of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory. 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00, and thé land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 3lst day of January, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
at 10:00 a. mm, 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 

019324, Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Henry N. 
James, whose post-office address is 522-26 
Merchants Trust Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 10th day of July, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 019324, to purchase the E%SWwy, 
WiSEY%, Section 20, Township 1S.. Range 
NY ct Meridian. and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘‘Timbe2r and Stone Law.’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that. pursuant to such application, 
the Jand and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$200.00, and the land $200.00; that said ap- 
Plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 6th day of February, 1914. before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Las 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 
EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK: 


American Federation of Art—Fine Arts ! 


Gallery, . : 
Am?*riean and European Painters—Fine 


Arts Gallery. 

An exhibition of unusual importance 
opened last Saturday at the Fine Arts 
Gallery, Museum of History, Science 
and Art, to continue until Tuesday, 


i tional Institute Arts and Letters, and 


| 


other societies. He has received medals 
in the Columbian Exposition, Pan- 
American Exposition, Charleston Ex- 
position, a gold medal in the St. Louis 
Exposition, and numerous medals and 
prizes in exhibitions... His paintings 
hang in the Metropolitan Museum, Cor- 


'coran Gallery, and National Gallery. 


January 6, The collection includes six- | 


teen canvases by as many of America’s 
foremost painters and is the first of a 
series of traveling exhibitions to be 


sent to the coast by the Federation Of | 
_Art at Washington, D. C. It is the ob- | 


ject of the federation to collect works 
of merit by represntative painters and 
arange circuits throughout the United 
States. Thus every city that possesses 
a suitable gallery may see what is be- 


ing done in the field of art from time, 


to time. The present collection of oils 
is the first group to reach Los Angeles 
and will be on exhibition on the west 
wall of the Fine Arts Gallery at Expo- 
sition Park every day from 10:00 A. M. 
to 4:30 P. M., as stated, until it is ship- 
ped to Stanford University. From Palo 
Alto it goes on to Berkeley, 
Portland, and so on until it has made a 
complete tour of the country. In Feb- 
ruary the federation will sent us a col- 
lection of seventy watercolors by 
American painters and in March we 
are to have a large showing of etch- 
ings. I ned not point out the fact that 
Los Angeles is at last on the art map 
of the world and the future develop- 
ment of local work will no doubt be 
vastly aided by the new movement. 
* 1 es 

The west wall of the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery presents a satisfying appearance. 
Only one line of canvases is hung and 
ample space has been left between 
frames to give each picture its proper 
value. When one looks at a fine paint- 
ing he does not see the corner of the 
four canvases that surround it. The 
modern European galleries and also the 


| OUS. 


then toa. 


* * ok 


Edward W. Redfield is never disap- 
pointing. His splendid canvas ”’The Old 
Barn,’ shown at this time, is one of the 
best works hung, It depicts a small, 
weather beaten barn standing by a 
roadway. Snow lies in patches upon 
the ground and the arrangement of 
bare trees and stragely growth is ad- 
mirable. Two vapory clouds float ina 


i warm sky which hints that spring is 


near at hand. The whole canvas swings 


fin light and air and is painted with a 


sureness of technique that is marvel- 
Mr. Redfield is a member of the 
society of American Artists, National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, and other 
societies. Awards: bronze medals, Paris 
Exposition, Pan-American Exposition; 
silver medal, St. Louis Exposition; gold 
medal, Buenos Ayres Exposition; hon- 
orable mention, Paris Salon, and med- 
als and prizes in exhibitions. Paintings 
in Luxembourg, Paris; Carnegie Insti- 
stitute, Boston Museum, Pennsylvania 
Academy, and elsewhere. 
% ES so 

Gardner Symons is well represented 
by a longshore marine painted at La- 
guna. The composition is unusual and 
difficult and the color harmony is fine 
and true. Mr. Symons is a painter who 
does not allow his heart to run away 
with his head. He paints with a knowl- 


| edge that puts his canvases in a class 


by themselves, yet he seldom dabbles 


| with sentiment. He paints nature in a 


newer art roms in the east hang but | 


one row of pictures and a space of 
from three to five feet is given for indi- 
vidual works. This is as it should be. 
No person, even one who knows pic- 
tures, can hope to take in more than 
fifteen canvasas at a sitting. If a hun- 
dred works are shown, eighty-five of 
them must be slighted. Another argu- 
ment in favor of small exhibits was 


suggested to me by a connoisseur of | 


oriental rugs who visited a great rug 
exhibition in Berlin. Many hundred 
rugs were on display and the majority 
of the visitors left the gallery feeling 
that the showing was so large it could- 
n’t possibly be choice. There is a 
great deal in this and one must regard 
the opinion of the public to a great ex- 
tent. 

The American Federation collection 
seems to be ideal in every way. Just 
enough canvases are shown and the 
subjects are varied enough to be in- 
teresting. Landscapes, marines, _ still 
life, and figure work are shown. Leon- 
ard Ochtman is represented by a large 
wood interior called “Connecticut Land- 
scape.” It is fresh in color, well com- 
posed and is handled in a poetic yet 
forceful manner. A roadway winds over 
a low hill through an autumn wood- 
land. The clay banks are littered with 
dry leaves and the bare trees cast a net 
work of purple shadows upon the 
ground. The hazy atmosphere is well 
expressed and the feeling of decaying 
summer is well felt. 
member of the National Academy, 2} 





Mr. Ochtman is a | can Exposition, St. 
Na-! and other medals and prizes in exhi- 


forceful, masculine way and lets the 
poetic qualities take care of them- 
selves. As a rule they do so and are 
evident in all of Mr. Symons’ work. 
This artist is a member of the National 
Academy, the Royal Society of British 
Artists, Union Internationale des Beaux 
Arts, and other societies. Awards: 
bronze medal, Buenos Ayres; Carnegie 
Prize (1909), etc. Paintings in Metro- 
politan Museum, Corcoran Gallery, and 
Chicago Art Institute. 

* : — 

“St. Mathwein Larchant” is the title 
given to a ruined cathedral portrayed 
by Robert Vonnah. This is a large can 
vas painted in an effective manner. The 
composition is a trifle stilted and the 
unusual conventions relating to pic- 
tures of ruined churches prevail. Mr. 
Vonnah is a member of the National 
Academy, Society of American Artists, 
Munich Secession (cor), ete, Awards: 
honorable mention Paris Salon; mad- 
als, Paris Exposition (1889-1900); Pan- 
American Exposition, Charleston Ex- 
position, and other medals and prizes 
in exhibitions. 

* & *% 

“Child With Kitten” by J. Alden 
Weis is easily the best figure study in 
the gallery. It depicts a rather droopy, 
forlorn little girl in a pink frock and 
with stragely hair, holding in her arms 
a fat, black kitten. Mr. Weis is an im- 
pressionist of the best type and his 
work should prove an object lesson to 
all skeptics who are prone to scoff at 
the “new in art.” Mr, Weis is-a mem- 
ber of the National Academy, Nationa! 
Institute of Arts and Letters, and other 
societies, Awards: honorable mention 
Paris Salon; medals, Paris Exposition 
(1889-1900); gold medals, Pan-Ameri- 
Louis Exposition, 














bitions. Paintings in Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, Chicago Art Institute, and Na- 
tional Gallery. 

* * & 


William M. Chase is represented by 


, a “Still Life” of rare quality. Mr. Chase 


has chosen to depict an arrangement 
of fish, copper kettles, and porcelain 
plates. Few painters, living or dead, 
have painted still life so successfully 
as has Mr. Chase. The drawing, com- 
position, and color management in this 
large canvas cannot be excelled and 
the general treatment of the whole is 
excellent, Mr, Chase is a member of 
National Academy, Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, Munich Secession, Nation- 
al Institute Arts and Letters, and other 
societies. Awards: silver medals, Cen- 
tennial Exposition, Paris Salon; gold 
medals, Paris Exposition (1900), Pan- 
American Exposition, and other nu- 
merous honors. Paintings in Metro- 
politan Museum, Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, National Gallery, Chicago Art In- 
stitute. 

Colin Ce npell Cotper sends “Bowl- 
ing Green,” a winter street scene of 
rare merit. In spite of the fact that the 
interest in this large canvas is greatly 
seattered, the ensemble is fine and true 
and the technical dexterity with which 
the artist paints is inspiring. Mr. Coop- 
er is a member of National Academy, 
New York Watercolor Club, Philadel- 
phia Watercolor Club, ete. Awards: 
medals, Atlanta Exposition, Buenos 
Ayres Exposition, and various medals 
and prizes in exhibitions. Paintings in 
St. Louis Museum and Cincinnati Mu- 
seu. + %: * 

Louise Cox shows a small figure 
study called “Goldie Locks” which is 
well drawn and good in color. Mrs. 
Cox is a member of National Academy, 
Society of American Artists. Awards: 
Hallgarten prize; bronze medal, Paris 
Exposition (1900); silver medals, Pan- 
American Exposition, St, Louis Expo- 
sition; Shaw Memorial and other prizes 
and medals. 

* a * 

“Primrose” by John W. Alexander is 
a great disappointment. When it was 
first announced that Mr. Alexander 
would be represented in this collection, 
hopes ran high. No doubt anticipation 
completely eclipsed realization in this 
instance. We expect a great deal from 
an artist like Alexander and there is 
no real reason why we should be dis- 
appointed. “Primrose” is a small panel 
badly framed, depicting an awkward 
young girl in green dress standing by 
a gothic window holding in her hand a 
primrose. Said primrose strongly re- 
sembles an omelet and all that the pic~ 
ture requires to convert it into a 
Christmas card is red and green celle- 
sode panes in the windows. Mr. Alex- 
ander is president of National Acad- 
emy, vice-president National Society 
of Mural Painters, vice-president Am- 
erican Federation of Arts; member So- 
ciete de Painters et Sculpteurs, Societe 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Paris; Roya! 
Society British Artists (hon); Munich 
Secession; Vienna Secession and var- 
ious other societies. Awards: Chev- 
alier Legion of Honor; gold medals, 
Paris Exposition (1900-; Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition; St. Louis Exposition; 
bronze medal, Munich, and numerous 
other medals and honors including 
Carnegie Prize (1901). Paintings in 
the principal galleries including the 
Luxembourg, Paris; Metropolitan Mu- 
seum., 

“The Hillside” Wy erene W. Benson 
is a smali figure study of much charm. 
It depicts two young girls in white 
seated on the brow of a low hill. Ben- 
son is a member of the National Acad- 
emy and National Institute Arts and 
Letters. Awards: Third Hallgarten 
Prize; silver medals, Columbian Expo- 
sition (1900), Pan-American Exposi- 
tion; gold medals, Carnegie Institute, 
St. Louis Exposition, Pennsylvania 
Academy, and numerous others. Paint- 
ings in Metropolitan Museum and Car- 
negie Institute. 


™ % wk 
“Dunes of Knocke,” by Chas. Warren 





(Continued on page eleven) 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 
poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 
ing in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply to 
EF. W. BLANCHA RD, 
233 South Broadway 252 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





West Coast Art Gallery 


PANORAMIC PHOTOGRAPHS 
‘““‘We make ’em 12 feet long.” 


REALTY BOARD BLDG., Los Angeles 
Phone #3540 





P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Pi: 
1306 S, Figueroa 


ive Framing 


RAILSBACK CHINA Co. 


Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Kanamis Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasburg Gold Coover’s Gold Letters 

322 W. FIFTH ST. Phone F3623 





KANST ART GALLERY 


Retiring Sale 
Artistic Picture Frames at One Half 
Regular Price, Investigate. 
642 S. Spring St. Home F 2703; Bdwy. 2334 


Art and Artists Directory 


CHAPMAN-BAILEY STUDIO 
Importers of White China 
Firing Daily Teaching 
Phone 10082 416-417 Blanchard Bldg. 





Expert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
327 O. T, JOHNSON BLDG. 
Phone A525 All Work Guaranteed 


ALICE DELMAR BRYANT 
WATER COLOR ARTIST 
Limited Number of Pupils Taken 
SUITE 79-80 WALKER THEATER BLDG. 


CANNON’S SCHOOL OF ART 
Life Class 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 S. 


MARTIN J. JACKSON 
Oil and Water Color 
Studio Suite 484 Copp Bldg. 


MAUDE McPHERSON HESS 
Keramics and Water Color Artist 
Teaching for a limited time 
492 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 73838: A5615 





Hill St. 














ZV. HOOPER (Artists) T. S. RAZALLE 
Tapestries—Oils—Watercolors 
Instruction Order Work 
415 Blanchard Hall 233 S, Broadway 


L. A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
All branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51657. Sixth and Alvarado St. 

send for illustrated catalogue 


MRS. CEFERINA D. De LUQUE 
EDVARDO LUQUE 
Oil Painting :: Instructions 
Studio: Blanchard Hall 403 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS JU. 8S. C. 
Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 66 
Tel. 39086: Gar, 375 








DRAWING and PAINTING—Com mercial 
and Illustrative. A Day and evening class. 
James EF. McBurney, Instructor 
Walker Auditorium. 730 So. Grand Ave, 
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Mrs. Joseph Sartori and Miss Jul- 
iette Boileau have issued cards for a 
cdanee to be given the evening of Jan. 


12 at the California Club in honor of 
Miss Daphne Drake. Mrs. Sartori and 


Miss Boileau will also give the second | 


of thei rseries of afternoon teas Jan. 
22 at their home on West Twenty- 
eighth street. 


New Year’s eve is always the signal 
for many parties, but none was mer- 
rier than the Yama-Yama dinner dance 
given at the Midwick Country Club, 
under the direction of Mrs. John B. 
Miller and Mrs, James Calhoun Drake. 
Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunting- 
ton Miner gave a dinner party for Dr. 
and Mrs. Granville MacGowan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Flint and Mr. Louis Vet- 
ter; Mr, and Mrs. William W. Mines, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. Story en- 
tertained, as did Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Marsh and Colonel and Mrs. William 
M. Garland. Mr. and Mrs. Miller and 
Mr, and Mrs. Drake each gave a din- 
ner for twelve, Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
Jarvis Barlow entertained, and many 
other attractive hosts were noted. 
Colonel and Mrs. Garland took their 
guests out to the Crags after the dance 
where a house party brought the holi- 
dav season to a climax. 


Mrs. Walter Jindley and Miss Doro- 
thy Lindley gave a dancing party for 
about a hundred young people Friday 
evening in honor of Miss Constance 
Byrne, a recent debutante. A color 
scheme of pink and green was carried 
out with cut flowers and masses of 
ferns. 


Miss Daphne Drake, the debutante 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Cal- 
houn Drake, has proved one of the 
most popular buds that have blossomed 
into local society. She has been the 
guest of honor at many affairs given 
by her girl friends and by the friends 
of her parents, and one of the most 
elaborate of these was the dancing 
party given Tuesday evening by Dr. and 
Mrs. Granville MacGowan, with their 
daughter, Miss Eleanor MacGowan, at 
the California Club. It was a “spider 
web” party, 
many unique decorating 
effects. Christmas greenery and holly 
berries brightened the reception rooms, 
and the dining room, where supper 
was served, was fragrant with pink 
roses and ferns. Each table had a 
Silver Spiderweb in the center from 
which fluttered pink butterflies. The 
spiderweb idea was also carried out 
in the ices and favors. About a hund- 
red and fifty invitations were issued. 


Miss Marguerite Drake was guest 
of honor at a luncheon given Tuesday 
at the California Club for Miss Kath- 
erine Stearns of St. James Park. The 
tables had centerpieces formed of 
large white baskets of bride roses, 
surrounded by small baskets, and 
covers were marked by little bags of 
rice caught with sprays of lilies of 
the valley upon which were tiny white 
doves bearing heart-shaped place 
cards. This is the only pre-nuptial 
affair that Miss Drake has accepted. 
Her marriage to Mr, Charles William 
Kemmuler, Jr, 
place Jan. 31, at St. John’s church, 
and after a brief wedding trip, the 
young people will return for a short 
stay with Miss Drake’s parents, and 
there will be several affairs given in 
her honor then. 


Senator and Mrs. Eugene S. Ives of 
Shorb, gave a dancing party Monday 
evening in honor of Miss Eleanor Ban- 
ning, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Han- 
cock Banning, who is enjoying her 
holidays with her parents, Dinner was 


which scheme gave op- | 





of New York will take | 








served for the adults at the Ives home, 
and for the young people at the Mid- 
wick Country club, the dance taking 
place at the clubhouse. The dinner 
guests were Mr, and Mrs. Hancock 
Banning, Mr. and Mrs. Allan Balch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Clark, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. 


| Dan Murphy, Sir Joseph and Lady De 
| Buc, Miss Jean De Bue, Miss Eleanor 


MacGowan, Miss Delight Schafer, Miss 
Helen Hoover, Miss Beatrice Mesmer, 
Miss Constance Byrne, Miss Iola Shea, 
Miss Mary Walker, Miss Doria Simpson; 
Messrs. James McInerny, Kay Craws 
ford, Joseph Banning, Neville Steph- 
ens, Ernest Benjamin, Allan Archer, 
Jack Somers, Everett Barker, Edwin 
stanton, Jerry Powell, Walter Davis, 
Henry Daly, James Page and Kay 
Crawford. 


Miss Ruth Anderson has been a 
center of social gayety this week, many 
pre-nuptial affairs having been given 
in her honor. Her fiance, Mr. Clarence 
Mattinson of Gibson City. Ill. hag ar- 
rived in the city and is sharing in the 
many of the functions, Monday even- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Philip Lyon of Holly- 
wood gave a theater party for them, 
afterward taking the guests to the 
Alexandria for the supper dance. The 
centerpiece was a unique affair re- 
presenting Gibson City, which is to be 
the home of the young people, in a 
snow storm. All of the decorations 
were in white and green, and covers 
were laid for Miss Blanche Kellie, Miss 
Katherine Walsh of Iowa, Miss Doro- 
thy Mill of Colorado, Miss Florence 
Clark, Miss Elizabeth Wood, Miss 
Katherine Johnson, Mr. Stanley Ander- 
son, Mr. Bruce Carlock, Mr, Robert 
McKee, Mr. Walter Kays, Mr. Stanley 
smith, Mr. Howard Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Howard Thomas and Mr. 
and Mrs. Waller Chanslor. Wednesday 
evening Miss Anderson entertained her 
bridal party with a dinner and watch 
party at her home at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel, and New Year’s evening Mr. 
Stanley Anderson gave an unusually 
enjoyable cabaret dinner at the hotel 
in compliment to the young people. 
Yesterday afternoon Miss Florence 
Clark gave a luncheon for Miss Ander- 
son and her bridal party and a few 
girl friends, and in the evening a sup- 
per dance was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
King G, Gillette of Santa Monica. This 
afternoon Mrs. Waller Chanslor is to 
give a matinee party at the Morosco, 
followed by tea at the Alexandria, and 
this evening Mr. and Mrs. Earl Mueller 
are presiding at a dinner dance at the 
Los Angeles Country Club. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wiliam Howard Thomas of 1190 
West Adams street will entertain in- 
formally tomorrow evening with a sup- 
per party for the bridal party. The 
wedding is to take place Tuesday, Miss 
Elizabeth Wood had planned a dance 


' for Miss Anderson, but owing to the 


illness of her sister, Mrs. Joy Clark, 


; wag forced to postpone it. 


Miss Mary Richardson, daughter of 
Mrs. Davis Richardson of West Adams 
street, has chosen her sister, Miss 
Jane Richardson, as her attendant at 
her marriage to Dr. Lloyd Mills of 
New York, which is to take place Jan- 
uary 12. Cecile Brunner roses and ‘ne 
lets decked the table. Tuesday the | 
Misses Helen and Elizabeth Brant also 
gave a luncheon for Miss Lacy. Yes- 
terday afternoon Miss Amy Busch 
complimented her and also Miss Kath- 
erine Flint, whose engagement to Mr. 
Henry McCoy was recently announced, 
with a pretty luncheon to which 
thirty-five guests were bidden. The 
tables were decked with cyclamen and 
lilies of the valley, with tulle bows and 
orange blossoms deftly arranged, and 
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The 


Pmeu Form Dress Form--- 
--- our Figure--- 


T HE PNEU FORM DRESS FORM reproduces 

your figure exactly —so perfectly that a 
Gown or Waist that fits your Pneu Form—fits you 
—without fittings and fussing. 


And then the traveling convenience of a Pneu 
Form. It folds up as compactly (when not in use) 
—as a paper pattern. 


Pneu Form Dress Forms—at the 


J. W. JRobimson Co. 


—Broadway and Third— 


cA Winter Drink 


When chilled by a drive during 
the crisp weather of winter, a glass 
of Ginger Ale produces a warmth 
that is satisfying and healthful. 
Order a case of Puritas Ginger Ale 


now—before you forget it. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


P. O, Box643—=Siakiiir Ge 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
‘Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8191 
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place cards suggested the occasion, the 
brides-elect having dainty bridal fig- 
ures at the covers. Among the affairs 
scheduled for the coming week at 
which Miss Lacy is to be guest of 
honor is the luncheon and _ theater 
party planned by Miss Winifred 
Maxon for January 5, and the lunch- 
eon that Mrs. Malcolm MeNaghten will 
give Jan, 8. 


Miss Elizabeth Helm, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lynn Helm of Allendale 
Place gave a New Year’s tea party 
Thursday in honor of Miss Constance 
Byrne and Miss Helen Ives. Dancing 
was enjoyed, and the rooms were 
bright with Christmas decorations. 


Mrs. Charles H. Lippincott of Holly- 


wood gave a box party at The Audi- | 


torium Tuesday afternoon in honor of 
Mrs. John Maurer, afterward taking 
her guests to tea at the Alexandria. 


Los Angelans registered at Hotel del 
Coronado include Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Ingalls, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Jacobs, 
Mr. and Mrs. F Cox, Miss Cox, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Trabue van Calin. 


Mis Lucy Lantz, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles P, Lantz of South Fig- 
ueroa street, will entertain the young- 
er set with a dancing party Monday 
evening. 


Mrs. M. C. Burnett has gone to 
Mare Island to visit her granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs. Irving Hall Mayfield, and will 
be joined later by Miss Charlotte Win- 
ston, who will remain here for the 
holiday gayeties. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. George Patton 
Jr. have been enjoying a visit with 
their many relatives in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Lieutenant Patton is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Patton of 
San Marino. 


Miss Ruth Winslow, who has been 
the house guest of Miss Daphne Drake 
for several weeks, has returned to her 
home in San Francisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Heimann of 
San Francisco have returned to the 
north after a holiday visit with Mrs. 
Heimann’s mother, Mrs, Estelle Larned 
of South Alvarado street. 


One wonders how that widely inter- 
eSted and charming woman, Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes, can find time to continue 
writing so much and so well. ‘The 
Lodger,’ which was issued in London 
last September, will be published in 
New York by Seribner’s next March. 
Considering Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ power 
of gripping her reader, one is not sur- 
prised that “The Lodger” has proved 
one of the best sellers of the season. 
It is interesting to note that Mrs. Bel- 
loc Lowndes was amused to find her- 
self figuring in Katherine Tynan’s 
“Reminiscences” playing the banjo— 
“a thing,” she laughingly remarked, “T 
have never done in my life!” 

a PO ae 

Mr. Sabin, the London bookseller, 
- who bought the Browning love letters 
in May last for £6,550, is offering to 
sell them to a public institution for an 
advance of 10 per cent on cost price. 
Half the necessary amount has already 
been collected privately by Miss de 
Lorey, and an effort will be made to 
help her to raise the remainder, At 


any rate, it is certain that the letters- 


will, sooner or later, be kept in public 
trust, 


Jules Guerin’s painting, ‘“Housetops 
of Nazareth,” which is reproduced in 
“The Holy Land” on which Robert 
Hichens and he collaborated, has been 
awarded the Charles W. Beck, Jr., prize 
at the annual water color show at the 
Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Virginia Frazer Boyle, author of “Se- 
rena,” is passing the winter in New 
York City. 


Helen Keller, whose “The World I 
Live In” was recently published, has 
gone on a lecture tour with her teacher, 
Mrs. Macy. The itinerary takes in 
many cities of the South and West and 
of Canada. 


| silver 








Art and Artists 
(Continued from page nine) 


Eaton, is fairly represntative of this 
celebrated painter’s best efforts. It is 
simple in composition, rich and lumi- 
nous in color, and fine in values. Mr. 


| Eaton is a member of various water- 


color societies and art clubs. Awards: 
honorable mention, Paris Exposition; 
medals, St. Louis Exposition, 
Charleston Exposition, and other med- 


als and prizes in exhibitions, including | 


Inness Gold Medal (1904). Paintings in 
National Gallery, and Cincinnati Mu- 


; seum, 


* :k 2 

“Hazy Moonrise” by Ben Foster is a 
work of rare charm. It is remarkably 
fine in feeling and is treated in a sub- 
tle manner. Foster is a member of Na- 
tional Academy, National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, and various water- 
color societies. Awards: bronze medal, 
Paris Exposition (1900); silver medal 
Columbian Exposition; Pan-American 


| exposition, St. Louis Exposition; Car- 


negie Prize (1906), Inness Gold Medal 
(1909). 
* * td 

Another disappointment is ‘The 
Spanish Ledges, Isle of Shoals” by 
Childe Hassam. This is a small marine 
of indiffernt quality in which the val- 
ues in the middle distance are sadly 
at fault. 
National Academy, of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. Munich 
Secession (cor.}, Boston Art Club, ete. 
Awards: gold medal, Munich: bronze 
medal, Columbian Exposition; silver 
medal, Paris Exposition; gold medals, 
Pan-American Exposition, St. Louis 
Exposition, and various other honors 
including the Carnegie Prize (1906). 
Paintings in Metropolitan Museum, 
Carnegie Institute, Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, and many of the principal gal- 
leries. 

*& oe * 

Frederick Ballard Williams is a 
young painter who paints in a manner 
strongly remiscent of the early Scotch 
Academicians. “The Broad Valley” is 
fine in color, rich in tone, and intensely 
interesting in treatment. It seems that 
this artist is trying to get as far AWaAy 
as possible from the modern school. 
Williams is a member of the National 
Academy, and New York Watercolor 
Society. Awards: medal, Pan-Ameri- 


| Can Exposition; Inness prize and other 


honors in exhibitions. Paintings in Met- 
ropolitan Museum, Albright Gallery, 
National Gallery. 

* * * 

Bruce Crane sends a medium-sized 
canvas called “Springtime” which rep- 
resents this able worker at his best. 
It is painted with great knowledge and 
understanding and is one of the most 
praiseworthy canvases shown. He is a 
member of the National Academy, So- 
ciety of American Artists, Union Inter- 
nationale des Beaux-Arts, and Ameri- 
can Watercolor Society. Awards: sil- 
ver medals, Paris Exposition (1900), 
Pan-American Exposition, Charleston 
Exposition; gold medal, St. Louis Ex- 
position, and other medals and prizes 
in exhibitions. Paintings in Metropoli- 
tan Museum, Carnegie Institute, Na- 
tional Gallery. 

* oe 

“Windham Church” by Emil Carlsen 
is a thing of fragile beauty. It is woven 
in the loom of dreams and is threaded 
with spun sunbeams. An _ old_ stone 
church is screened by springtime maples 
and elm trees through which dart and 
play the truant sunbeams. The warm 
and crumbling walls of the old edifice 
are & marvel of pure paint and the 
whole composition is like a spring idyl. 
Mr. Carlsen is a member of the Na- 
tional Academy, Society of American 
Artists, National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, and other societies. Awards: 
gold medal, St. Louis Exposition, Shaw 
Purchase (1904), Innes Medal (1907), 
Temple Gold Medal (1912), ete. Paint- 
ings in Metropolitan Museum, Chicago 
Art Institute, National Gallery, and 
other museums of art. This collection 
will be with us but a brief time and 
every one should see it before it leaves 
Los Angeles, 
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Hassam is a member of the | 








SUNSET 
LIMITED 


TRAVEL TALK 


The Train 


(No Extra Fare) 


Three Steel Standard Sleepers. 
Drawing Rooms, 
Compartments (separate or 
connecting). 

Sections, Lower or Upper 
Berths. 


Observation Car 


Library, Magazines, Writing Desk, 
Phone Connections at important sta- 
tions, News and Stock Reports by 
wire. 


Dining Car 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC SERVICE 


Advantage of three great markets— 
San Ifrancisco, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, 

One Pullman tourist sleeper through 
to Washington, D. C. 

Leave Los Angeles at 8:15 a. 
every day for New Orleans. 
Close connections at New Orleans 
with limited trains north and east. 
Two nights to New Orleans. 

Four nights to New York. 

Southern Pacific steamers leave New 
Orleans Wednesdays and Saturdays 
for New York. Fares the same as all 
rail and include berth and meals on 
ship. 


Tr, 


IS 
THE STANDARD 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line 1915 


Los Angeles Offices: 
212 West Seventh Street 
606-607 South Spring Street. 


Phones: Home 10171—Sunset Main $322 


Station Fifth and Centra! Avenue. 


DAWSON 


[s Back on the job at the Old Book Shop. The original 


name will be resumed and 


you will find the same old 


hearty welcome to “browse.” 


Quick sales—Small profits—Cash only, is the new motto. 
Just now we have numerous bargains in new or slightly 
used sets of books for Christmas presents. 


Our stock of “rare books which make rare presents”? was 


never so large and varied. 


Your inquiries will receive prompt attention, 


Open till 8 p. m. all the year. 


Books bought. 


Dawson’s Book Shop 


518 So. 


Hill St. 


Phones F-3250; Main 3859. 


Fi. G. Wells, whose latest novel, “The 
Passionate Friends,” met with a rather 
mixed reception from critical readers 
rather than pure professional critics, 
is just starting for a tour around the 
world. His next story will be a return 
to his earlier manner, and will be sci- 
entific rather than socialistic. Mr. 


Wells has decided to live in London; 
he and Mrs. Wells have taken a flat in 
Westminster, while still keeping their 
(country house. Mr. Wells will only 
make a very short stay in each coun- 
try visited by him on his present tour, 
as he hopes to return to England by 
the beginning of May. 








By Caroline Reynolds 


Edward Sheldon has voiced a prob- 
lem which has been on the tip of every 
one’s tongue these many days, in his 
play “The High Road,” which Mrs. 
Fiske is presenting at the Mason Op- 
era House this week. It is much the 
same problem that Paul Armstrong 
presented in “The Escape,” although so 
utterly removed in sphere that there is 
no vital resemblance. In fact, there 
are several problems presented, and 
also answered, which is a rare venture 
for dramatists, who are fond of per- 
mitting their audiences to puzzle out 
the solution of their tangled threads. 
Mary Page is the fulcrum of Mr. Shel- 
don’s story. Born with a soul that is 
like the tendrils of a flower, pushing 
upward through its prison of earth to 
find the rain and the sunlight, she 
seems doomed to the narrow, harsh 
cruelty of a country town and a miserly 
father. When Alan Wilson, artist, and 
man of the world, comes to the farm- 
house, and sees beneath the awkward- 
ness of the girl the shy wonder of that 
soul, he sets about to awaken it. He 
gives her books, he talks to her—al- 
ways of the beauty and the rich full- 
ness of life that throbs beyond the 
sentinel hills that guard the farm- 
house. But Mary’s father discovers the 
books, and sends Alan away, and Mary 
is saved from a horsewhipping only by 
the advent of a young country lawyer, 
Winfield Barnes. But Wilson comes 
back, in the soft spring moonlight, 
with the river in the distance, and the 
fragrance of lilacs in the air. Small 
wonder that the girl leaves behind her 
the ugly misery of the farmhouse and 
goes with him into the world. 

The next act is three years later, 
showing Wilson’s treasure-filled apart- 
ment in Riverside Drive. He and Mary 
have traveled over the world—she has 
studied and meditated, contact with 
Alan and foreign places has given her 
polish and culture, and has also awak- 
ened her moral sense. She leaves Wil- 
son—not because of any moral dis- 
eriminations against her being his 
mistress, but because she has found 
that she does not love him—that she 
has never loved him and has only been 
in love with love. She does not regret 
those three years, for they have res- 
cued her from the drudgery of the 
farmhouse and have given her life. 
She is grateful for them; glad of them, 
nor does she feel herself tainted by 
them. She goes into a shirtwaist fac- 
tory, earning a bare pittance, and in- 
tent on helping the girls to better 
their condition. 

Brave in her purpose, the years pass, 
she becomes a power in the labor world, 
and to her the factory girls owe short- 
er hours, better surroundings. She is 
beloved and respected, and the govern- 
or of New York, Winfield Barnes, the 
young lawyer grown up, asks her to 
marry him. She tells him her story, so 
simply, so frankly that he sees her side 
of it, and gives her the shelter of his 
name. But there are political enemies, 
and when Barnes runs for the presi- 
dency, his wife’s past is raked up and 
used as a weapon. There is no de- 
fense, but the fine fearlessness of 
Mary’s acknowledgment of the charges, 
and her diplomacy, save the situation, 
and the men who know her secret lose 
no shadow of their respect for her; if 
anything it becomes deeper and more 
sincere. Thus Mr. Sheldon answers 
“vas” to the old question of the re- 
demption of a woman who has commit- 
ted the unforgivable sin, and also 
answers in the affirmative the problem 
—Is it better to sin and grow in use- 
fulness to the world, than remain in 
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the path of orthodox virtue, and vege- 
tate? The story is so well told that 
the mechanics are often visible; one 
hopes at times for a little lessening of 
the tension of technique. 

Mrs. Fiske has probably one of the 
most difficult roles of her career. In the 
opening act she portrays a seventeen 
year old girl; in the second act a young 
woman; in the later acts a mature 
woman mellowed and crowned with 
happiness and years, Her handling of 
the scene in the second act where she 
leaves Wilson, pleading her rights and 
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pearean offerings are concerned, with | 
Margaret Anglin, Robert Mantel], and | 
the Sothern-Marlow combination pre- 
senting the old classics in new settings. | 
Mantell is at the Majestic this week in 
repertoire, and Monday night was 
greeted with one of the best audiences 


of the season. “King John” is not often | 


found in the Shakespearean sheaves of 
our modern actors, and Los Angeles 
is showing a great interest in the pro- 
duction. It is one of Mr. Mantell’s 
best roles. He plays with deft accur- 
acy of theatrical knowledge, touching 





the craftiness, the jealousy, the cow- 
ardice and yet the bravery and Kingly 
traits of the trouble-making monarch. 
His voice is an invaluable asset, rich, 
modulated like a sensitive instrument, 
tuned to touch the emotions of his au- 
dienees like a musician’s hand across 
a harp. In fact, Mr. Mantell does 
more acting with his voice than with 
any other resource. Next to the star’s 
portrayal is that of Thais Lawton, 
who plays Eugenie. Thais Lawton was 











MAY IRWIN, IN “WIDOW BY PROXY,” AT THE MASON 





asking for a last tender word of friend- 
ship is exquisitely done—a moment that 
is repeated in her scenes with the gov- 
ernor in the last two acts. She is al- 
ways an artist who gives the impres- 
sion of a mind that dominates herself, 
her players and her play. Her support 
is not quite up to the usual standard of 
the Manhattan Company. Eugene Or- 
monde hardly rises to the fine role of 
the governor—but Arthur Byron, as 
John Maddock, does a wonderfully fin- 
ished bit of the production. Kenneth 
Hunter would probably make an exce]- 
lent Alan Wilson, could one understand 
what he said, but even those in the 
first row gave up the effort in despair. 
Mantell’s “King John” at the Majestic 

We are having an embarrassment of 
riches this season, so far as Shakes- 








once a popular stock star in this city. 
Miss Lawton has grown in her art; 
she recites her lines with a clarity, a 
melody that is like a sweet-toned bell, 
and a good voice is to Shakespeare 
what a stage setting is to Belasco. She 
is a handsome woman, her beauty en- 
riching with maturity, and there is a 
very gracious new poise about her 
that bespeaks study and confidence. 
Genevieve Hamper is a_ delightful 
dukeling, and Genevieve Reynolds an 
impressive queen. Los Angeles re- 
members Fritz Leiber with great af- 
fection, for although there may be 
lacking at time a true appreciation of 
the possibilities of blank verse in his 
portrayals, yet he comes nearer to 
making the men of Shakespeare crea- 
tures of flesh and blood than any actor 
subordinate to the stars. As Phillip, 





the sardonic and witty Bastard, he en- 
lightens the gloomy atmosphere of 
“King John” with many a humorous 
line, delivered with inevitable surety. 
The minor roles are many and credit- 
ably performed, and the scenic acces- 
sories offer striking pictures. Tuesday 
evening Mr. Mantell played the gloomy 
Dane in “Hamlet,” Wednesday mati- 
ness his Shylock in “The Merchant of 
Venice” further proved his histrionic 
art, and Wednesday evening the gory 
tragedy of “Macbeth” gave Mr. Man- 
tell, Miss Lawton and Mr. Leiber great 
opportunities 


Gaby Deslys at the Auditorium 

Curiosity is drawing crowds to 
Auditorium this week, as a honey 
draws bees. They are not going to 
Gaby Deslys, the dancer, but Gaby, 
inamorata of King Manuel, Gaby, the 
chic Parisienne who made gossips for 
boulevardiers, for diplomats and for 
boudoirs. And it is to gratify this 
curiosity that the big theater is packed 
from pit to dome, when many an at- 
traction of the best in music and in 
dancing has gone begging in that same 
house. But it is only fair to say that 
most of them go away disappointed. 
For Gaby makes no great impression. 
Her wonderful gowns and coats are of 
rich, marvelously woven textures, but 
they are far from beautiful. They are 
grotesque, ugly in line and curve, not 
even skillfully enough draped to give 
that revealing-concealing effect that is 
alluring. She looks like the poster- 
dream of an erratic French artist, with 
weird hats topping her vellow head, 
and her lithe body hunched about with 
strips of gorgeous cloth. Nor is Gaby’s 
dancing a thing of wonder, She is an 
excellent gymnast, with splendid mus- 
cles and a rippling, curving body, but 
her dances are not graceful, not even 
original. Acrobatically, they are inter- 
esting, but as for approximating the 
terpsichorean art, they fail utterly. It 
seems a reflection on the world at large 
that she should have reaped the 
sheaves of press notices that have 
raised her to the nth degree of danc- 
ing stardom. Far more interesting 
than the star is Louise Meyers, who 
plays the part of a little Bretonne dairy 
maid. She is a natural comedienne, and 
although she cannot sing, and there is 
too little of her dancing to judge of 
her ability, she is so deftly funny, so 
good natured, so bright of eye and 
pleasant of face, that the applause giv- 
en her is far more spontaneous than 
that awarded the Parisienne. Edgar 
Atchison-Ely does a good comedy Dit, 
and Forrest Huff has the best voice of 
the company. Mlle. Deslys’ dancing 
partner, Harry Pilcer, gives evidence 
that he really can dance, in the few 
moments allowed him from his gym- 
nastic stunts. There are a number of 
catchy songs to rescue the offering 
from the doldrums, 
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Good Bil] at the Orpheum 

Music—the name covereth a multi- 
tude of crimes, and has almost ceased 
to exist in its original sense. But at 
the Orpheum this week it is declined 
in all of its phases. Two songbirds, 
looking so much alike that one wonders 
if they know themselves apart, offer 
music as the elect recognize and accept 
it. Mary and Marie McFarland are 
both blessed with sopranos of unusua! 
range, power and quality. They sing a 
duet, and then offer solos, including an 
exquisite rendition of the haunting 
Berceuse from Joselyn, and a stirring 
interpretation of the “Hero” song 
from the Chocolate Soldier. These two 
are real artistes. Edna Munsey, 
Plump and pretty and good to look upon, 
and perfectly well aware of the fact, 
also sings, with her Jessie Bartlett 
Davis reminiscence, “That’s the Sweet- 
est Story Ever Told,” proving the best 
thing she does. Miss Munsey has a 
metallic rasp to her voice, especially in 
the upper register, that is far from 
pleasing, and her program is not espe- 
cially well chosen. Billy Gould and 
Belle Ashlyn are old favorites here, al- 
though one wonders just what Billy 
would do without Belle. He has a cer- 
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tain amount of magnetism, but never | beenabandoned. Although the play, ow- 


enough to go it alone, while the de- 
bonair Belle, with her near-imitations 
and her happy-go-lucky way fairly 
brings down the house. Clayton Ken- 
nedy and Mattie Roaney have a long- 
drawn-out dripping of dreary drivel. 
Mr. Kennedy’s treatment of a much- 
enduring piano, which he plays with 
his hands, his feet, and whatever else 
he can discover, is the only thing that 
carries the act. John Hazzard has a 
number of good stories, most of them 
new, and he forbears any vocal at- 
tempts, which marks him as a wise 
monologist. He recites, as all mono- 
logists are impelled to 
doesn’t try to elicit a tear or point a 
moral, for which we are humbly grate- 
ful. Stuart Barnes remains over, and 
that quaint, quiet, fascinating act of 
Barrie’s, “Pantaloon,” with Mlle. Dazie 
dancing like a sunbeam, still holds 
headline honors. 


Offerings For Next Week 


Perhaps, of all dramatic favorites of 
the stage today, none has a warmer 
place in the affections of the Ameri- 
can public than the Marlowe-Sothern 
combination, which opens a fortnight’s 
engagement at the Majestic theater 
Monday night. &. H. Sothern has won 
his spurs on his own merits, although 
his first appearances on the stage had 
the glamour of the name left by his 
distinguished father. As a romantie ac- 
tor the star was an idol for years, and 
in Shakespeare with Julia Marlowe, 
who has a tremendous personal follow- 
ing, the success has been wonderful. 
Many Shakesperean performances fail 
to draw in these days of ragtime and 
musical comedies and sex dramas, but 
the Sothern-Marlowe combination is 
unfailing in its attraction. The reper- 
toire for the first week is as follows: 
Monday night, “Taming of the Shrew,” 
Tuesday night, “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” Wednesday matinee, “If I 
Were King,” in which Mr. Sothern ap- 
pears without Miss Marlowe; Wednes- 
day night, “Twelfth Night,’ Thursday 
night, “Merchant of Venice,’ Friday 
night, “Romeo and Juliet,’ Saturday 
matinee, “As You Like It,” Saturday 
night, “Hamlet.” A large and competent 
company surrounds the stars and the 
productions will be elaborate in detail. 


Comedy will be the order of things 
at the Mason Opera House the week 
beginning Monday evening, Jan. 5, 
when May Irwin brings her latest suec- 
cess, ‘‘Widow by Proxy,” which ran for 
more than four months at George M. 
Cohan’s theater in New York. Miss Ir- 
win has not been seen in Los Angeles 
in several seasons. She is credited with 
being the most independent star on the 
American stage, having amassed a 
large fortune by means of her congen- 
ial method of making Americans laugh. 
Her seasons of late years have been 
Short, an annual engagement being 
played in New York and a few of the 
larger cities covered by a brief tour. 
Her play this season is more preten- 
tious in dramatic and literary material] 
than her other plays have been. She is 
seen as Gloria Gray, a singing teacher 
whose income has dwindled almost to 
nothing. She has a- bosom friend, re- 
cently widowed, or at least believing 
herself bereft. The alleged departed 
was the scion of a Mayflower family, 
who married an actress, whom the 
family has refused to see. After his 
supposed death, the widow is left a 
legacy by a rich uncle of her husband’s, 
but in order to get it she must visit 
the family. This she refuses to do, so 
Gloria rushes in and impersonates her. 
A cousin of the reputed husband falls 
in love with her, and she agrees to 
marry him—and then the dead hus- 
band comes back to life. Of course, it 
all ends happily, and the three acts are 
said to be full of laughter. 


John Steven McGroarty’s pageant- 
drama, the “Mission Play,’ will begin 
a limited engagement at the Audi- 
torium Monday evening. This will be 
the only time this season that the play 
can be seen in Los Angeles, as the idea 


' the fiesta 





do, but he | 


| 


of presenting it at San Gabriel has | 


| ing to its period and the tragic inci- 


dents connected with the building of 
the mission might signify soberness, it 
is not without its moments of mirth 
and gaiety, as is fully demonstrated in 
scene in the second act, 
Which gives opportunity for the intro- 
duction of many old Spanish songs 
and dances, and the management has 
taken advantage of this to engagé com- 
petent performers to present them. The 


| pictures offered by the play are of un- 


usual brilliance, with the caballeros, 
soldiers, senoritas, Indians and padres, 
The pageant itself stands unique in the 
annals of dramatic successes, and has 
become noted over the world. 


It would seem that Los Angeles is 
to extend to the Anderson Gaiety com- 
pany at the Morosco the same warmth 
of welcome that San Francisco gave it 
in “The Candy Shop,” for the fourth 
week of this excellent musical produc- 
tion is to begin with the matinee Sun- 
day afternoon. The “two dollar show 
for one dollar” has “caught on” in this 
city, and the Morosco has been playing 
to capacity houses, even in the holiday 
season, which usually marks a decided 
let down in theatrical attendance. Of 
course, the big stars of the production 
are William Rock and Maude Fulton. 





Laura Pierpont, at Orpheum 


These two dancers par excellence do 
all the specialties which have made 
their vaudeville tours such great suc- 
cesses, and have added a number of 
new effects which kring down the 
house. Kitty Doner, the “live wire” 
dancer, Frances White, Gene Luneska, 
Al Shean, Osear Ragland, and others 
of the company are proving big favor- 
ites. The latest songs are being used 
in the production, and the fact that the 
chorus effects are personally superin- 
tended by Mr. Rock bespeak origina] 
and striking results, 


When “The Traveling Salesman” was 
first produced at the Burbank theater, 
Forrest Stanley made one of the hits 
of his local career in the role of Bob 
Blake, the chief figure in ‘the rippling 
comedy, and when the play is revived 
at the Main street playhouse Sunday 
afternoon, he will again have the part 
of the happy commercial traveler. 
James Forbes’ play has proved one of 
the enduring laugh-makers of the 
stage, depicting as it does the life of 
the knights of the grip who have as 
many adventures—and usually as many 
sweethearts—as sailors. Bob is a gen- 
ial fellow, whose heart is stormed by 
and unconditionally surrendered to 
Beth Elliott, the ticket agent in a coun- 
try town, whose brave fight against un- 
scrupulous money-getters arouses Bob’s 
sympathy and assistance. It is a pretty 





THE GRAPHIC 


HAMBUIRGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Man ee I 


Two weeks, beginning Monday, Jan_ 5, 


Sothern-Marlowe 


FIRST WEEK 


Monday Night....Taming of the Shrew 
Tues, Night..Much Ado About Nothing 
Wednesday Matinee....If I Were King 
Wednesday Night Twelfth Night 


Thursday Night....Merchant of Venice 
Friday Night.......... Romeo and Juliet 
Saturday Matinee As You Like It 
Saturday Night Hamlet 


Prices 50c to $2.00. 
Miss Marlowe appears in all performances except “If I Were King.”’ 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Broadway bet. 
Seventh and Elghth 


The Season’s Smashing Musical Comedy Success, 


Seats for Three Weeks in Advance Are Now on Sale. 


William Rock and Maud Fulton 


with 70 merry associates in the phenomenal hit, 


66 Gh, 35 
The Candy Shop 


Popular Prices: 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Nights, 25¢c, 75c and $1. 


Matinees, 25c, 50c and 75e. 


Maio Street. 
Near Sixth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, Jan. 4, the Burbank Stock Company will offer the 


laughing comedy hit, 


“The Traveling Salesman” 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Week Beginning Monday Matinee, Jan. 5 


‘Tine Road Show 


World’s News in Motion Pictures. 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and § p. m. 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinees at 2 Daily, 10-25-50e; Boxes 75c, 


IM[ASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees, 
WwW. T. WYATT, Manager. 


Beginning Monday, Jan, 5, The Laugh Date. Wednesday and Saturday Matinee. 


MAY DR VWIN 


in the Jolliest Play of the Season, 


Widow by Proxy 


Nights and Saturday Mat., 50c to $2. Wednesday Mat., 25c to $1.50. 


“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL” 


The AUDITORIUM 


L. BE. BEHYMER, 
Manager. 


Only Opportunity This Season to See and Hear 


Valle, MISSION PLAY 


THE REINCARNATION OF FRANCISCAN GLORY AND ROMANCE 


By 


John Steven McGroarty 


100 People in the Cast—Big Scenic Production 
The World’s Greatest Pageant Drama 
Matinees Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
Popular Prices 25¢, 50c, 75e, $1—Seats now on sale 


love story, and each act is filled with 
laughs—the poker game in the second 
act being a classic. AHN of the popular 
Burbank players will be in the cast. 


Monday afternon comes the Orpheum 
Road Show, that annual itinerant ag- 
gregation of the exceptional in vaude- 
ville. As usual, the show has been 
formed under the supervision of Mr. 
Martin Beck. Its object is to show a 
well balanced, “all around” variety bill, 
not one supreme star with a collection 
of inconsequential satellites, but a 
well rounded program of uniform ex- 
cellence. There are two headliners with 
the show, which offers the following 
acts: Sketch: “The System,” a true rev- 
elation of police and underworld life, 
presented by Taylor Granville, Laura 
Pierpont, and acompany of eighteen. 
Merriment: Cecil Lean, with Cleo May- 
field. Lean is known as one of the best 
comedians of the day, whether in vau- 
deville or in musical comedy. Light 


music: Lyons and Rosco, wandering 
minstrels, made up as Italian trouba- 
dours. Ventriloquism: Marshall Mont- 
somery, said to be the best in this field. 
“Girl act:’ Muriel and Frances, two 
youngsters who flirt, sing and dance in 
fetching fashion. Team act: Billy 
Gould and Belle Ashlyn. Monologue: 
Jack Hazzard; Music: Marie and Mary 
McFarland, who have made sucha suc- 
cess this wek. There will be special 
music by the orchestra and new pic- 
tures, 


Arnold Bennett, who has quite recov- 
ered his health in his beautiful Essex 
home, Comarques, is engaged on a new 
play. The hero is Don Juan, and the 
scene is laid in the Spain of the six- 
teenth century. His next published 
novel will be “Price of Love,’ now ap- 
pearing serially in Harper’s. It is said 
to furnish the first instance in which 
Mr. Bennett has written the story of 
a crime. 





Once upon a time the growing minds 
of children were fed upon the startling 
tales of youngsters who were so good 
they died young, or so bad that they 
suffered tortures, and at the end of 
these cheerful tales was always a 
“moral,” which even the childish mind 
resented. Nowadays, all this has 
changed. The moral is still there, but 
it is woven into the fabric of children's 
stories, gently, unassumingly, striking 
the little mind as it wanders in the 
gardens of fancy, to peep under rose- 
bushes for brownies or peer into a lily 
for a fairy who might have overslept. 
This gentle influence is strongly evi- 
dent in a little volume of stories en- 
titled “Sunbeam Tales,” by Eunice 
Janes Gooden. There is a sub-title, 
“for little folk,” but the adult mind 
will like to go a-wandering with little 
Gladheart who finds the sunbeams of 
love, the little grasshopper that turns 
into a butterfly, and the other children 
of the author’s imagination. They are 
pretty stories, prettily told in the sim- 
ple language that attracts childhood, 
and no one, with the spirit of childhood 
can ever outgrow a fancy for fairy- 
tales, such as these. (“Sunbeam Tales.” 
By Eunice Janes Gooden. Shew & 
Borden Co.) 


Magazines for January 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Student 
Song,” opens Scribner’s Magazine for 
January, and to see his name in the 
magazine makes one feel as if he “had 
passed this way again.” G. E. Wood- 
berry writes of “Tunisian Days’ and 
W. J. Aylward sheds light on English 
naval life in the eighteenth century. 
Mary King Waddington, an cxpatriate, 
tells of “My First Years as a French- 
woman,” and Henry S. Pritchett con- 
siders “Politicians and the Sense of 
Humor,” while Alice Day McLaren 
writes from Mexico of “The Tragic 
Ten Days of Madero.” Fiction includes 
“Maje: A Love Story,” by G. E. Wood- 
berry, “The Tortoise,” by Katharine F. 
Gerould, “The Geniuses of lLutton’s 
Hill,” by Philip Curtiss and “Charity,” 
by Mabel Wood Martin. 


Notes from Bookland 


Leo Frobenius, the German ethnolo- 
gist and African traveler, whose two 
volumes entitled “The Voice of Africa,” 
have been translated by Rudolph Blind, 
and will appear here before long, has 
discovered the lost Atlantis in the 
heart of Africa. The delectable land 
told about by Plato and Herodotus, not 
to mention Ignatius Donnelly, has been 
variously located by the imagination of 
many Writers, but never before, to the 
recollection of a writer in the New 
York Times, in the middle of a great 


continent. It was large, however, and" 


perhaps it never was overwhelmed by 
an earthquake and submerged in the 
Atlantic ocean. The theory of Frobe- 
nius will be condemned as fanciful, of 
course, but his reasons for entertain- 
ing it will be read with interest. Nat- 
urally it is the archaeological side of 
his book which is most interesting. 
His theory of Atlantis may not hold, 
but his descriptions of his discovery of 
remains of forgotten civilization on 
the supposed site will be welcome, 
Africa is gradually being opened to 
the gaze of the world, and the story as 
it is slowly revealed gains in fascina- 
tion. 


Authors nowadays seem to be getting 
as versatile as the gentleman courier 
of Elizabeth’s day. Not content with 
rustic life as seen through the onlook- 
er’s eye—that of the parson, the coun- 
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sothern and -/Marlowe 
Coming in Shakespere 


Prepare yourself for their advent by reading your 


favorite plays of the immortal bard. We have editions for 


try gentleman, or the visitor—Chris- 
topher Holdenby before writing his 
new book, “Folk of the Furrow,” actu- all persons and purses. 
ally led the life which he now depicts 
and worked side by side with the la- 
borers, “living, as they, on 15s. a week,” 


as well as learning the type by acting 

in “the very temporary capacity of CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 

agent and the permanent position of a —— — BOOKSELLERS 

fruit grower.” Such a_e book, it is - . 

thought, should arouse wide interest 252 South opring REET Los Angeles, Cal. 


among the ever-widening ranks of the 
theoretic politicians. , 


The most exciting announcement for | ——_—————— —  ——r)H ESS 
the coming year is that of Henry Holt 
& Co., who are about to issue the first 


me 
[ 
number of a new quarterly, the Un- 
popular Review. It is a gorgeous title 
in these days when four-fifths of the 
magazines aer sacrificing every other | | 


quality to that of popularity. The Un- 
popular Review is going after agree- 

able fallacies and hopes to make itself Stops All Leaks 

unpopular “among that large majority FACTORY: Manager 

of the public which is fond of’ them, Hoover at Ninth C. O. Wannack 
Their manifesto adds: “There is room, Wilshire 2121 

however, to hope for popularity with 
the remaining minority, and that por- | 
tion includes most of those who sub- | 

scribe to high-class periodicals, and AQUAPELLA ROOFING _ AQUAPELLA CEMENT 
from whom doctrine sometimes 


aecace AQUAPELLA PAINT—AQUAPELLA DRAINBOARDS, 
The secret of the identity of the// FLOORING and FIREPROOF PAINT—AQUAPELLA 


author of “Home,” the Century Maga- 
zine serial which is completed in the | 

January number, has been kept with- WATERPROOFING 

out difficulty because no workable clue 

to it has been found. Within the month ROOF REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 
the authorship of the novel has been 
attributed. by the literary gossips to 
writers so unlike as Richard Harding 
Davis, Mary Heaton Vorse, Mary Mc- 
Neill Fennellosa, David Gray, Mere- 
dith Nicholson, and Basil King. Per- sa, | 

haps the gossips are only guessing. The 

publishers of the magazine insist that 
the unknown author is or has been 
connected with the diplomatic or con- 
sular service of the United States in a 
Catholic country. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Good for introductory free admission and skating for one person at the 
great Mammoth Broadway Rink, 1037 South Broadway. Only one accepted 


. from same person. Good music, new rink, new skates. Absolutel ood 
Among the religious books for small 3 : : ane 


children published this winter, that order. (Cut This Coupon Out) 
called “Old Testament Rhymes” calls 


for special notice. It is published bv 

Longmans, Green & Co. Mgr. Robert DEVELOP AND ENJOY YOURSELF----SK ATE 
Hugh Benson wrote the verses and Ga- 

riel Pippet made the drawings. An- 

other book, similar in character, but 

dealing in the New Testament, instead 

of the Old, is Grace Keon’s “The Life 

on Earth of Our Blessed Lord,” pub- 

lished by B. Herder. Miss Keon has 

used verse, prose, and picture to make c 

what seems, from the announcements, Reservations Taken Now 


to be an attractive and useful volume. ’ 
Cardinal Farley has written a letter to for New Year = Eve 


the author congratulating her and CASA VERDUGO SEGUNDA 


wishing her book a wide circulation speak 
in schools and families. The Cafe that’s different 


There is a rumor that Harold Cox, ges Soe Spring. Ot. 

the new editor of The Edinburgh Re- Phone A-1046 :: B’dway 4647 
view, will be intrusted with the far 

from easy task of writing the officia: 

life of the late British sovereign. King 

Edward, was a voluminous and good 

letter writer—indeed, he wrote better 

than he talked. In letters to his in- 

timate friends his natural wit and re- 

markable shrewdness had free play, IF YOU LOVE YOUR FAMILY 
The king refused permission for the 


printing of his fathers letters in “Me- SEE 
moirs and Reminiscences.’ Were that 


mo, tant Soraise'boacmiene eve | RICHARD H. DAVENPORT 
contained many interesting epistles . 


from the late king, for he and Lord AGENCY DIRECTOR 


Suffield were lifelong intimates. It is 


stated on good authority that a collec- WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


tion of King Edward’s letters will be : ’ 
published before his official life is tak- F 6789 1012 Title Insurance Bldg. = B’way 147 


en in hand. 
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FAMOUS FRENCHMAN IN LONDON 

Anatole France has been in London 
of late, driving, speaking and lecturing 
with and to all sorts of appreciative 
persons. From the current London Sat- 
urday Review we gather the following 
discursive comment on the visit of the 
famous Frenchman: 

“England,” M. Anatole France tells 
us, ‘is the native home of the novel, as 
is Normandy of the apple or Valencia 
of the orange.” In phrases delicately 
happy M. France praises us for mas- 
terpieces in this kind, telling us of 
Richardson, Fielding, Defoe, Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens and George Eliot. 
Significantly he pauses at the threshold 
of today lest he should “confer on the 
living a premature apotheosis.” Is 
there a touch here of the familiar elfin 
irony? Does M. France, the country- 
man of Romain Rolland and Paul 
Bourget, suggest here a reservation in 
favor of contemporary France? 

Some among his hearers, living read- 
ers and writers of the English novel, 
must at times have felt uneasy under 
the compliments of M. France. The po- 
sition clearly abounded in the comedy 
he loves. Here was a novelist of France 
whose pages are quick with style—a 
style so well fitted to the mood and 
thought of the writer that often, until 
we pause, we forget to admire the force 
and wisdom of a fine intelligence in 
our delight at the way in which it finds 
a perpetually happy expression. This 
novelist, whose pages, in style and sub- 
stance, reproach the modern writers of 
Engiand for all they have forgotten 
and cannot achieve, compliments Eng- 
land today upon her supremacy! These 
compliments he mischievously (surely 
there was mischief here?) points with 
allusions to great Englishmen whose 
works we, as a reading public, mostly 
remember at centenaries and bicenten- 
aries. 

* * 

This week’s celebration of the gen- 
ius of Anatole France is, we fear, rath- 
er a motive for deeply searching our 
literary hearts than for calmly accept- 
ing our literary supremacy. Thomas 
Hardy, at any rate, sees it thus. Ana- 
tole France is, for Thomas Hardy, a 
writer whose pages may make us wiser 
perhaps, but certainly less confidently 
sure that all is well with the contem- 
porary English novel. Thomas Hardy 
sees in Anatole France a witness to 
our falling away. “In these days, when 
the literature of narrative and verse 
seems to be losing its qualities as an 
art,’ Mr. Hardy finds it a sobering 
privilege “that we should have come 
into our midst a writer who is faithful 
to the principles that make for perma- 
nence, who never forgets the value of 
organic form and sympathy, the force 
of reserve.” 

* * * 

Thomas Hardy’s letter to the cele- 
brants Wednesday was the best possi- 
ble preamble to the eulogy of Anatole 
France. The praises of our distinguish- 
ed guest could hardly, after that, fly to 
our heads, or make us too readily as- 
sume thot we wear the mantle today 
of Fielding and Swift; even though we 
may count among us on these occa- 
sions Miss Corelli, Mr. Jerome, W, W. 
Jacobs “and dozens of their almost 
equally distinguished contemporaries. 
M. France explained our old suprem- 
acy in novel-writing as due to the 
novel being like the English mind, “in- 
timate, homely and cordial.” Largely, 
too, there enters a quality of the Eng- 
lish mind which, perhaps more than 
anything else, has helped to distinguish 
English from French literature. “Style 
is the man” is an aphorism really 
more suited to the English writer than 
to the French. In France style is also 
the age and sometimes the academy. 
English style is individual and lawless. 
French style is traditional, and prac- 
ticed more as the necessary polite prada 
tice of an educated citizen than it is in 
England. 
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English authors have run to the 
novel because there they had a large 
territory in which to wander at will. | 





great English novelist has made 
of the English novel his own form and 
style; so that in Engtiand the novel 
has come to be a definition embracing 
almost as many kinds and lengths and 
plans and purposes in material and 
structure as there are English novel- 
ists. Consider the loose, ambling prog- 
ress of “Tom Jones;” and how Fielding 
has justified it by the one English law 
that the English novelist recognizes— 
the law of success! Consider, next, the 
careful architecture of ‘Tess.” Per- 
haps the only link between such works 
as these is the link of their being suc- 
cessful and characteristic expressions 
of genius. 


Eivery 


* * * 

The mischief today with the English 
novelist is not that he disregards fixed 
canons of form and style. No English 
novelist ever has regarded them, but 
has made and observed his own. The 
mischief today is that the majority of 
Bnglish novelists have no form or style 
whatever. Their style is neither the 
man, nor the age, nor the academy, nor 
anything at all. One page is like an- 
other page, without character or life. It 
is because the pages of “Thais” and of 
“L’lle des Pingouins” are alight and 
alive with living words and phrases; 
because they proceed beautifully, with 
a perpetual subordination of detail to 
the general plan; because the colors 
and voices of this author’s world are 
not all loud; because we are always 
conscious of that perfect fitting of 
ends with appropriate means which is 
the only inviolable law of style—it is 
because of these things that Anatole 
France figures in the mind of Thomas 
Hardy today as a warning to the con- 
temporary multitude of English novel- 
ists, 

We are glad there is in England now 
a body of English readers and writers 
large enough to unite in honoring per- 
haps the greatest living master of style 
in Europe. It is, at any rate, to the 
good that if we cannot emulate the 
style of M. France we can at least ap- 
preciate it and express our gratitude 
in a public feast. The only living au- 
thor in England who can emulate M. 
France, who could have met him in the 
fellowship of genius, was unhappily 
absent. It is one of life’s little ironies 
that Thomas Hardy was unable to be 
there. In more than one sense Thomas 
Hardy was the skeleton at this par- 
ticular dinner. 
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The man who persistently refuses 
to put a telephone in his home 
builds a stubborn barrier about his 
household—isolates himself and his 
family from the pleasures, conven- 
iences and protection that modern 
civilization affords. 


HOMEPHONE 


service is instant, dependable and 
absolutely private—a home product, 
owned and maintained by Los An- 
geles men. Home Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., 716 S. Olive St., Con- 
tract Department—F 98. 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
716 So. Olive St. 


METAPHYSICAL 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


Free Reading Room 

910-914 Black Building 

N. W. Cor. 4th and Hill 
Phone Home A1715. 9a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Membership Dues 25c per month. 
Large Stock of Books for Sale. 


Eleanor M. Reesberg, Librarian 
Stella M. Starr, Assistant Librarian 
Zona-May Beall, Secretary 
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ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 


street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
In order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets, 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov, 28, 1918. 

014589. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Bessie O. 
Thew, of Cornell, California, who, on Jan. 
12, 1913. made Homestead Entry, No. 014589 
for SW, Section 15, Township 1 S., Range 
19 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final commutation proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver. U. 
S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Ce lifornia. 
on the 16th day of January, 1914, at 9:30 
o'clock a. m, 

Claimant names as witnesses: Wallace 
L. Thompson, James F. Vaugen, F. H. 
Thew, A. Humphrey, all of Cornell Cali- 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 


fornia. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Dec, 4, 1913. 

02272. Non-coal, 


NOTICE is hereby given that Emery 
Lessijah, of Santa Monica, California, 
who, on November 17, 1908, made Home- 
stead Entry, No. 15061, Serial No. 02272, for 
NW, Section 23, Township 1 S., Range 
20 W.. S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final five-year proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, U. 
8S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 22nd day of January, 1914, at 9:30 
o'clock a. m, 

Claimant names as witnesses: John H 
Mundell, of Box 306, Santa Monica, Cal.; 
Jacob Richter, of Sawtelle, Calitormia: 
Frank Slert, of Santa Monica, Cal.; Nora 
Mundell, of Box 306, Santa Menica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


fa | Pe 
CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


Los ANGELES he 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec'y-Treas 
JONATHAN 8S. DODGR, Director. 
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Ss. BECK 
Bonds & Stocks Bought for Spot Cash 
Also Money Advanced on Stocks and 
Bonds and Discount Bills 
References: First Natl, Bank. Globe 
Savings Bank, Merchants Natl. Bank 
309 Lissner Bldg., Los Angeles 
Main 1981 
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THE PACIFIC 


Japanese AAA Employment Bureau 
House Cleaning & Gardening Dept. 
Removed to 445 South Olive Street 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 
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THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 
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; the 19th day of June, 1912, 
now | 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


| U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


November 24, 1913. 
015809, Non-coal, 


NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
A. Off, whose postoffice address is 214 


Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 015808, to purchase the SEY%SEY, Sec- 
tion 3, Township 1 S., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 32, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that. 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised at 
$100.00; the stone estimated at $50.00. and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 7th 
day of February, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Oléce, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 9:15 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would d2feat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 
018955 Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Roseoe H. 
Dow, whose post-office address is 1317 19th 
St., Santa Monica, California, did, on the 
slst day of May, 1912, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
018955, to purchase the NY%NEY, Section 
27, Township 1 §., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “"Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, 
at $200.00, the stone estimated at $100.00, 
and the land $100.00: that said applicant 
will offer final proof in support of his ap- 
plication and sworn statement on the 4th 
day of February, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. §. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’clock a mm. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 13, 1913. 
018728. Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that John H. 
Skeggs, whose post-office address is 122 
S. Mariposa Avenue, Los Angeles, Cate, 
did, on the 10th day of May, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018728, to purchase the S“uSwi, 
Section 36, Township 1 N., Range 17 W., 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June By 
i878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
pinised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 3lst day of January, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN. Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 13, 1913. 
019004 Non-coal, 


NOTICE is hereby given that James R. 
Blanchard, whose post-office address is 
435 E. 29th St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 22nd day of September, 1913, 
file In this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 019004, to purchase Lot 
1, Section 18. Township 1 S., Range 20 W,, 
Ss. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon. 
under the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $50.72, the stone estimated at 
$25.36, and the land $25.36: that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 2nd day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, UJ. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





Although business has been confined . 
principally to Union Oil and Los Ange- | 
les Investment, these two issues have | 


lent more of an appearance of activity 
to the local than has 
been evident 
range of prices for the two stocks has 


stock market 


in several weeks. 


been rather wide, 
quently being of a speculative char- 
acter. 

Union shows a constant tendency 
toward strength bidding is at 
This is due to the relative 
is evident that 
holders have renewed their confidence 
in Union, particularly as there is good 
reason to believe that the minority 
stockholders are now likely to benefit 
by any new deal that is effected with 
the General Petroleum interests, re- 
presented by Andrew Weir and R. Til- 
den Smith, of London, who are at pre- 
sent in this city. 

Los Angeles Investment opened the 
first part of the week at $1.15, the high- 
est fg -re reached of late. The advance 
was due to the rather favorable char- 
acter of the published report of the 
company’s financial status. 
the touching of this initial high price 
the stock has gradually weakened, and 


when 
all lively. 
scarcity of stock. It 


at time of writing is selling at $1.05. | 


Traders Oil stock igs easy, owing to 
rumors of an assessment. Twenty- 
five shares changed hands this week 
at $20. The low-priced oii issues are 
at a dead level and need development 
of importance to inject life into them. 
National Pacific is about the only one 
of these stocks that attracts any in- 
terest, and it is weak. Trading in 
mining issues has been fitful and with- 
out significance. Bank stocks are al- 
most motionless. Security Trust and 
Savings shows a little easier feeling. 

The demand for bonds reveals im- 
provement, but the trading is practi- 
cally all off board. 
are particularly strong, although not 
especially active. 

The year just closed has recorded a 
fair growth in this city along finan- 
cial lines, but this occurred for the 
most part early in the year. Bank 
clearings show an inerease of more 
than $40,000,000, as compared with last 
year, and the banking institutions have 
strengthened their positions. The out- 
look since the passing of the currency 
bill has brightened considerably. 

So far as general! conditions are con- 
cerned, trade shows a slight contrac- 
tion. The failure of the Siegel Stores 
Corporation, which has attracted a 
great deal of attention, is significant 
although there is a tendency to over- 
rate its importance. 


Banks and Banking 

While the national banks have been 
slow in responding to the provisions of 
the new currency law, this is naturally 
to be expected in a matter of such im- 
portance. Nevertheless, nearly 500 na- 
tional banks and trust companies rep- 
resenting every state and almost every 
large city in the country have already 
applied for membership in the federal 
system of banks, according to the fed- 
eral departments, and the applications 
have come so fast that the officials 
have been unable to keep pace with 
them. Banks in the larger cities, such 
as New York, Chicago and _ Boston, 


have not applied in great numbers, but | 
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the trading conse- | 
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Tnion Oil bonds | 
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there is little reason for anxiety over | 
this. In fact, it does not seem probable, | 


in view of the requirements of the law, 
that any reserve banks at either the 
central reserve cities or the reserve 
centers could afford to remain out of 
the federal reserve system. 


President George M. Reynolds of the 


Continental and Commercial National | 


bank has called attention to the fact that 
while it is regretted that there is any 
feature of compulsion in the new cur- 
rency bill, yet a reserve agent decid- 
ing not to enter the federal reserve 
system would be forced to liquidate 
such deposits as are carried by it for 
correspondents as a part of their re- 
serve within ninety days. The reason 
for this is that the national bank act- 
ing as a reserve agent under the law 
must cease to act as such if it does not 
enter the federal reserve system, and 
naturally the bank balances deposited 
with it would not count as reserves 
for the banks owning these deposits. 
Hence these banks would be forced to 
seek other reserve agents. This feature 
has not been pointed out heretofore. 


It may be interesting information for 
holders of bank stocks, who have not 
read the bill, to know that the new 
money law prescribes that the directors 
of any bank desiring to enter the sys- 
tem may do so without consulting their 
stockholders. However, while that is 
the law and relieves the directors of 
a bank of much responsibility, it is en- 
tirely probable that in many cases the 
stockholders will be consulted before 
the step is taken. Banks have sixty 
days within which to file their applica- 
tions for membership in the new sys- 
tem, and one year’s time is allowed be- 
fore the government will compel the 
dissolution of any national bank that 
refuses to join. 


Bank clearings in Los Angeles for 
1913 show a total of $1,211,181,772.47, 
a substantial increase over the year of 
1912. Other totals for the year in the 
industrial world show just as pros- 


| perous a condition. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Passing of the New Haven’s quar- 
terly dividend seems to have become a 
more influential factor in the Wall 
street situation than it was at first 
supposed it would assume. Stocks in 
other companies that are associated as 
large stockholders with the New Haven 
were under pressure early last week, 
notably New York Central, the Penn- 
sylvania and the American Express 
company. The last named has suffered 
with particular severity. There has 
been a considerable misconception in 
the Wall street district regarding the 
requirements of the laws governing in- 
vestments for savings banks in New 
England states. These laws differ in 
minor details, but al! require a con- 
tinuous payment of at least 4 per cent 
on the stock of a railroad for a series 
of years in order that the underlying 
bonds of such roads may be legal in- 
vestments for savings banks, 


In its forthcoming annual report, the 
Southern Pacific will show 10 per 
cent earned stock, compared with 7.92 
per cent in the previous year. Since 
June 20 last the number of stockhold- 
ers was increased from 16,892 to more 
than 23,000. Southern Pacifie’s above 
percentage for stock was earned with- 
out any contribution from Mexican 








Have You 
Held Your Pres- 


How Long 


ent Position 


Think of the money you’ve made! 
ew much have you left? 


If you haven’t been regularly de- 
positing in a Savings Account 
“how little you have left” would 


be more to the point. 


Start your Savings Account with 
the SECURITY—the oldest and 


| 
largest savings bank in the 
Southwest—NOW. 
4% interest on Term Savings 
Accounts; interest credited twice 


a year. 3% and 2% on other ac- 


counts, which will be explained 


to you if you request. 


en ee MB 
= SAVINGS BAN K 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 
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lines. When the Mexican share of the 
company’s system begins to pay its 
way the company’s earning power will 
be increased without any additional 
capital outiay. 





Of a list of sixteen prominent stocks 
only one at the close of trading one 
day recently stcod above the final quo- 
tation of the corresponding day last 
year. This was Reading, and only the 
unusual strength of the shares, as dis- 
played in a rise of nearly four points, 
enabled it to stand as an exception to 
the others. Here is the Hist and the 
comparative prices: 

1912. 
103% 
104% 
921K 
31% 
130%% 


Atchison 

Baltimore & i 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Erie 

Great Northern pf. 

Lehigh Valley 

New York Central 

Northern Pacific 

St. Paul 

Southern Pacific 

Reading 

Union Pacific 

Copper 

Smelters 

United States Steel i 

Consolidated Gas ’..............- 130%, 140% 
While prices of these shares were for 

the most part substantially under those 

of a year ago, several that have been 

particularly lively in recent operations 

were within striking distance of their 

former reroard. 


That the Southen Pacific Company 
hos an issue of $20,000,000 of one-year 
5 per cent notes maturing June 15, 
1914, probably was. responsible for a 
rumor recently that the road would 
announce new financing in January. 
The directors have considered the mat- 
ter, but will not attempt to reach a de- 
cision until late in the spring, when 
benefit can be taken of any improve- 
ment which may appear in the bond 
market. It is stated that it was un- 
likely that the road would sell convert- 
ible bonds while the stock was below 
par, and that it might be decided to 
extend the maturing notes. 


La Habra is to have a bank, the 
plans for which are almost completed. 

Pomona’s recent bond issue of $90, 
000 for street improvements and fire 
apparatus has been purchased by the 
banks of that city. 


Huntington Beach has voted an is- 
sue of $35,000 to cover the cost of a 
municipal sewer system. 











DEPARTMENT OF THE ‘INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Nov. 14, 1913. 

018273. Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Ellis 
Bashore, whose post-office address is 1447 
12th St., Santa Monica, California, did. on 


| the 2nd day-of July, 1913, file in this office 


Sworn Statement and Application, 
019273, to purchase the NEYNWY, NWY 
NEY, Section 20, Township 1 8., Range 
18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of June 
3. 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been 
appraised, at $200.00, the stone estimated 
at $100.00, and the land $100.00: that said 
applicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 6th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. 8S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 


No. 


| test at any time before patent issues, by 


filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 

019119. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Lester D. 
Underhill. whose post-office address is 43818 
So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.. did. on 
the 17th day of June, 1913, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
019119, to purchase the SWYNWY, Section 
20. Township 15., Range 18 W., S. B. Mer- 
idian, and the stone thereon. under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878. and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement. and that. pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00, and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his anplica- 
tion and sworn. statement on the 3rd day 
of February. 1914. before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office. Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 

018864. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Julia C. 
Manley, whose post-office address is 37 
Santa Inez Ave., San Mateo, California, 
did, on the 22nd day of May, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018864, to purchase the WY%NEY, 
Section 25, Township 1 §S., Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 


< at might be fixed by appraisement, and 


that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
her application and sworn statement on 
the 4th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. 8. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person jis at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 13, 1913. 

017816. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Leslie B. 
Taylor, whose post-office address is R. F. 
D. No. 2, Box 82, Burbank, California, did, 
on the 20th day of February, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 017816, to purchase Lot 1 and 
the SEY%SEY, Section 23, Township 2 N., 
Range 14 S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 


at such value as might be fixed by ap- 


praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $331.36, the stone 
estimated at $207.10, and the land $124.26; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 2nd day of February, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
10:00 o’clock a, m. 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 


purchase before entry, or initiate a con-— 


test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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To San Francisco 


Oakland-Berkeley fd 1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
: IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ce /Viount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


ents Pacific Electric Railway 


by: l 5 p.m. COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 
daily 
Phone Santa Fe City From Here to There, 
Office at 334 So. Spring Most Everywhere A 


Street any time, day or 
night — Phones Main 


cat! : “The Land of Heart’s Desire” 
CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFFICERS. Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electrio Bldg. Les 
ir — | W. A. BONYNGR, President. Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK S. HEATON, Cashier. 
fpiemen Spring, Cor: Fourth ee 


—_——_—_ 








OOP 





J. M. ELLIOTT, P ident. 
IRST NATIONAL BANK Ww. T. 8 HAMMOND, Cashier. 


§. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Catal Se irodis. si. $1,625,000. In Your Fireplace or Furnace 


" ial! = 5 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK ¥. Rosset, Caahiece. CARBON BRIQUETS 


Corner Fourth and Main SHEGdiina soroate noe Give Utmost Service and Satisfaction 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK yu RAMBOZ, Cashier 


S. E. Cor. Inird and Spring Sep Eee Tents, $600,000. g9.00 perton $4.75 perhalfton $2.50 per quarter ton 


Free delivery, except in outlying districts 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 3 © HISHBURN, Frealdent. 7 Bs - acti a ying a” 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and where a SMali adaiuonal transportation 


Undivided Profits, $200,000. charge will be made. 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK Sy USB 


’S. W. Cor. Third and Main alae me ane Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation 


THE PACIFIC LIMITED leaves Los Angeles daily at 645 South Hill Street 


9:00 a. m. 70 Hours to Chicago via Salt Lake Route, BRIQUET OFFICE PHONES MAIN 38620 and 60199. 
Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST alam 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, daily at 1.00 p. m.. 
Solid to Chicago in 69% hours via Salt Lake Route, 











Los Angeles Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern, 
601 South Spring St. 


5th Floor Hamburger Bldg., Broadway & 8th, Los Angeles 


ie a SChOOi O orce, cnaracter an nhuence—one whose only magnet is me 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA Swing. pe! Geena eae and whose only quirk is efficient work. Fall enrollment now active. Call, 


Nith brill ] 
American Plan eae ies Poa otha ee ee write, phone—Main 133, F1850. EDWARD KING ISAACS, President. 


Keep guests delightfully interested. The 
weekly afternoon tango teas and danc- 


es are immensely popular. |, a 
Polo Season Opens January 1. FOR RENT 
Write for Booklet, Well lighted and quiet studios in the | 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 


Coronado Beach, Cal ially attractive quarters offered for 


Musicians and ‘Artists. For terms, . 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, etc.,, apply to the manager. Fire-Proof Storage 


334 South Spring Street. 1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 250 South Broadway 





Bullocks January 
“W hities- 


—Bring rare good fortune to economical women. 


—Not only substantial savings on the mountains of 
snowy white undermuslins, linens, embroideries, laces, 
curtains, wash goods, etc., which the Whities have 
brought purposely for this event, but there will be broken 
lines from many departments marked for quick riddance. 


—One of the most important offerings being— 


--A Great Outclearing of Silks, Velvets 
and Dress Goods 


—Over 2,000 yards of fancy silks—the “fancies” now in 
strongest demand—65c a yard; many of them worth 
double and more. 


—Rich charmeuse, failles, poplins and brocaded crepes 
at $1.95. Some worth double and more; none worth less 
than half as much again. 


—Then at 95c there are many odd lines of fabrics that 
are worth two to four times that price. 


—There are elegant velvet brocades and embossed vel- 
vets—velvet embossed on chiffon, charmeuse, crepe and 
Ottoman Silks—at $5.75 a yard—although some of them 
have been bringing over three times that price. 


—There are 33 inch imported Pongees at 65c—a third 
under value. 


—There is a 28 inch natural Pongee serge—a heavy all- 
silk fabric for auto coats and one-piece dresses—at $1 a 
yard; well worth half as much again. 


—Many other silks—and wool dress goods and coatings 
as well—at equally big savings. 2nd floor. 





